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GOD SAVE THE QUEEN!) 
June 22nd, 1887. 


Long to reign over us, God save 

The Queen! Though many a loyal stave 
Has by the nation’s voice been sung, 
Has from the nation’s heart been wrung, 

The old words still sound good and brave. 


They’ll ring across the western wave, 
From eastern hills an echo crave, 
To-day all Englishmen among— 
God save the Queen ! 


Column and aisle and architrave, 

High mountain-top and deep sea-cave, 
The chorus hear in many a tongue ; 
From many a distant shore it’s flung 

On waters that our island lave— 

God save the Queen ! 
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BRITAIN’S QUEEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


CRADLE TO CROWN: 


The Pais Gate, eecdastoueh in that 


Queen’s Childhood. 


CHILDHOOD’S DAYS. 


y, HEN on the 24th of 
# May, 1819, in the 

old Palace at Ken- 
sington, a blue-eyed, fair- 
haired baby was born, few 
dreamed she would one 
day be Queen of England. 
George III. was then king, 
and between the little 
Princess and the throne 
stood his sons, the Dukes 
of York, Clarence, and 
Kent. Clarence lived to 


become William IV., but York and Kent died prematurely. 
Thus in childhood’s years it seemed altogether unlikely the 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria should become Queen. 

Her father, however, the Duke of Kent, was passionately 
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fond of his little babe, and is said to have exclaimed, “ Look 
at her well! She will one day be Queen.” The Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg, grandmother of the lively boy who was 
afterwards to become Prince Consort, had also some such 
idea when she wrote these beautiful and touching words: 
“The rays of the sun are scorching at the height to which she 
may one day attain, It is only by the blessing of God that 
all the fine qualities He has put into her soul can be kept 
pure and untarnished. May God bless and protect our little 
darling.” 

Just here it may be well to note, lest any of my little 
readers have forgotten it, that the Duke of Kent, the Queen’s 
father, was the fourth son of George III. He married, in 
1818, Princess Victoire Marie Louise of Saxe-Coburg Saalfield, 
widow of Prince Charles of Leiningen, their only child being 
our gracious Queen. 

While not regarded as heir to the. British Crown, the little 
Princess was warmly welcomed and received with great 
honour. It is told how at her baptism, when a month old, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London 
assisting, the Royal gold font was brought from the Tower, 
and the ceremony was one of great pomp and splendour. 
Some little trouble seems to have arisen over the choice of 
a name, the Prince Regent desiring it should be Georgiana 
Alexandrina. Alexandrina Victoria was, however, ultimately 
fixed upon. In later years she herself discarded Alexan- 
drina, wishing to be known by her mother’s name. 

When about six months old, the little Princess was taken 
by her parents to Sidmouth, a pretty watering-place on the 
Devonshire coast. Here she had a very narrow escape from 
being killed. It seems a boy was shooting sparrows near the 
house, when he accidentally fired a charge of small shot 
through the nursery window, some of the pellets passing 
close tw the head of the Royal infant, then in her nurse’s arms, 
but happily without hurting any one. 

Soon after this alarm a more serious sorrow befell the 
Duchess, even the loss of her husband. The Duke of Kent, 
who had been walking in the grounds, came in with his feet 
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wet. He was urged to change his boots and socks, but seeing 
his infant smiling on her mother’s knee, he snatched her up 
and began playing with his darling. This neglect brought on 
a chill, and inflammation of the lungs ensued. A country 
doctor was called in, who, according to the old fashion, bled 
him severely (120 ounces of blood!). Then an eminent London 
doctor was sent for, but too late to save his life. On Sunday, 
January 23, 1820, the Duke died, praying with his latest breath 
for his wife in her heavy responsibility of training Britain’s 
futire Queen. 

Right nobly did the Duchess of Kent discharge her impor- 
tant duty. At the time she could scarce speak a word of 
English, but she devoted herself with singular assiduity and 
prudence to the bringing up of her child. Princess Victoria 
received her education under her mother’s constant, loving, 
and personal supervision. By command, it is said, of the 
King, her early years were spent in strict seclusion. 

When but three years old, the Princess had another de- 
liverance from danger. When driving with her mother in 
Kensington Gardens, she was thrown out of the pony carriage, 
which was just falling over her when a soldier got hold of her 
dress and pulled her quickly out. The Duchess rewarded the 
soldier; but not until November, 1877, did he (John Maloney) 
discover who it was whose life he had saved fifty-six years 
before. 

Two references, made by well-known men who have passed 
away, to the childhood of the Queen, will interest many. 

The first is from the pen of Bishop Wilberforce, who writes 
thus to Hannah More: “In consequence of a very civil message 
from the Duchess of Kent, I waited on her this morning. She 
received me with her fine, animated child on the floor by her 
side, with its playthings—of which I soon became one.” - 

The next is from Lord Albemarle’s Autobiography, in which 
he says:*‘ One of my occupations of a morning was to watch 
from the windows the movements of a bright, pretty little 
girl, seven years of age. She was in the habit of watering the 
plants immediately under the window. It was amusing to 
see how impartially she divided the contents of the watering- 
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pot between the flowers and her own little feet. Her simple 
but becoming dress contrasted favourably with the gorgeous 
apparel now worn by the little damsels of the rising genera- 
tion—a large straw hat and a suit of white cotton—a coloured 
fichu round the neck was the only ornament she wore. The 
young lady I am describing was the Princess Victoria, now 
our gracious Sovereign, whom may God long preserve!” 

' Her Majesty, it may be mentioned, preserved the same sim- 
plicity of style in dressing her own children. In illustration 
of this, the following amusing incident is told : 

“A fashionable lady went to Windsor Park at the hour 
when she understood royalty might be met. She was very 
anxious to see some of the Royal Family. She passed in one 
of the walks a lady and gentleman with two or three plainly 
dressed children; but of these she took no notice. Farther on 
she encountered an old Scotch gardener, of whom she eagerly 
inquired if she had any chance of seeing the Queen in the 
park? His answer was, ‘ Weel, ye maun turn back and rin 
a good bit; for ye’ve passed Her Majesty, the Prince, and the 
Royal bairns.’ Looking back, she saw disappearing in the dis- 
tance the group she had passed as ‘ too plain to be anybody,’ 
and, as she bitterly said, ‘I passed without as much as a look 

-at them, or a loyal greeting.’ ” 

In turning over the records of these youthful days, one is 
struck by the exceeding simplicity and homeliness of the life 
described. Here for example is a glimpse afforded by Mr. 
Charles Knight of the Duchess and her daughter at Ken- 
sington : 

“In the early morning, when the sun was scarcely high 
enough to have dried up the dews of Kensington’s green 
alleys, as I passed along the broad central walk, I saw a 
group on the lawn before the palace, which, to my mind, was 
a vision of exquisite loveliness, 

“The Duchess of Kent, and her daughter, whose years then 
numbered nine, are breakfasting in the open air—a single 
page attending upon them at a respectful distance—the 
matron looking on with eyes of love, whilst the ‘fair, soft 
English face’ is bright with smiles. ‘The world of fashion is 
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not yet astir. Clerks and mechanics, passing onward to their 
occupation, are few; and they exhibit nothing of that vulgar 
curiosity which I think is more commonly found in the class 
of the merely rich than in the ranks below them in the world’s 
estimation. 

“ What a beautiful characteristic it seemed to me of the 
training of this Royal girl, that she should not have been 
taught to shrink from the public eye—that she should not 
have been burdened with a premature conception of her pro- 
bable high destiny—that she should enjoy the freedom and 
simplicity of a child’s nature—that she should not be re- 
strained when she starts up from the breakfast-table and 
runs to gather a flower in the adjoining parterre—that her 
merry laugh should be as fearless as the notes of the thrush 
in the groves around her. 

“T passed on and blessed her; and I thank God that I 
have lived to see the golden fruit of such training.” 

Another charming picture of life at Kensington Palace is 
thus given by a writer in The Queen: “The life of the 
Duchess and the Princess was plain andsimple. The family 
party met at breakfast at eight o'clock in the summer-time, 
Princess Victoria having her bread and milk and fruit put on 
a little table by her mother’s side. After breakfast Princess 
Feodora and Princess Victoria went out for an hour’s walk 
or drive. From ten to twelve her mother instructed her, after 
which she would amuse herself running through the suite of 
rooms which extended round two sides of the palace, and in 
which were many of her toys. Her nurse was a Mrs. Brock, 
whom the Princess used to call ‘dear, dear Boppy.’ At two 
came a plain dinner, while the Duchess took her luncheon. 
After this lessons again till four; then would come a visit or 
drive, and after that the Princess would ride or walk in the 
gardens, or occasionally, on very fine evenings, the whole party 
would sit out on the lawn under the trees. At the time of her 
mother’s dinner the Princess had her supper by her mother’s 
side; then, after playing with her nurse, she would join the 
party at dessert, and at nine would retire to her bed, which 
was placed at the side of her mother’s.” 
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On this a lady remarks: “Her bringing up was of the 
wisest and most simple fashion. Well would it be for all 
children were it so with them. It was healthful living, re- 
gularity in eating, sleeping, and exercise. We may sum it up 
thus: plenty of exercise, simple food, plenty of air, of play, 
and of sleep.” 

The Duchess of Kent paid very great attention to the educa- 
tion of her daughter, ever bearing in view the exalted position 
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to which she might one day be called. Sometimes, it is re- 
corded, the Princess could not see why she should work so 
hard, and study subjects more abstruse than her aunts and 
other friends. Occasionally she was inclined to ask, ‘What 
good is this? what good is that?” But as a rule she was 
dutifully obedient, and in after life learned to understand why 
her mother wished her to study so much. She proved an apt 
scholar, and her attainments in early years reflect great credit 
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not only on her governesses and instructors, but also on her 
own diligence and perseverance. At the age of eleven she 
could speak with fluency several European languages, while in 
Latin she was a fair scholar, being able to read Virgil and 
Horace. Her Bible knowledge is mentioned as remarkable at 
that age: while she was also receiving lessons on the British 
Constitution, laws, and politics. She displayed considerable 
talent for music and painting. At the age of six she sang 
“ God save the King” before her Royal relatives, and at nine 
could play the piano very nicely. 

One good rule in her training was that she should always 
finish one thing before beginning another; and even in play 
her mother insisted on this, 

The Duchess was very careful also in inculcating a habit of 
exact truthfulness, and the following incident is given as 
showing how well this excellent principle was learned. One 
morning she had been rather impatient and refractory during 
lessons. Her mother coming into the room asked the gover- 
ness how the Princess had behaved. “Oh,” replied the 
governess, “once she was rather troublesome.” Touching 
her arm, the little Princess said, “No, Lehzen, twice; don’t 
you remember P ”’ 

The following incident is given as an illustration of the 
habits of strict economy and prudence enforced. The Princess 
had her allowance, and was never expected to exceed it. 
Once, at a bazaar at Tunbridge Wells, she had bought pre- 
sents for her relations, and had spent all her money, when 
she remembered one more cousin, and seeing a box at half 
a crown, which would just suit him, requested the people to 
place it with the other purchases. The governess however 
said, ‘‘ No; you see the Princess has not got the money, and’ 
so of course cannot have the box.” They then offered to lay 
the box aside for her, and the reply was, “Oh, well, if you 
will be so good.” Next quarter-day Princess Victoria appeared 
riding on her donkey, before seven in the morning, paid for 
_the box, and carried it away. 

As illustrating the simple life of these early days, it is stated 
that the Princess Victoria, with her half-sister Feodora, might 
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not unfrequently be seen going to a Kensington tradesman, 
buying a hat or some other article desired, and returning 
home carrying it in her hand. 

The Duchess of Kent was anxious her daughter should know 
her own country; therefore they travelled much in England, 
being received everywhere warmly and with enthusiasm. Not 
only were such watering-places visited as Sidmouth, Brighton, 
and Ramsgate, but also Portsmouth, Bath, Tunbridge Wells, 
and various seats of nobility—such as Eaton Hall, Alton 
Towers, and Chatsworth. At Belper, in 1832, the little Prin- 
cess was shown over a cotton mill, and the mechanism 
minutely explained to her by Mr. Strutt, whose son in 1856 
was made a peer by the Queen. 

The public welcome which local authorities were anxious to 
accord was not always acceptable to the mother, who wished 
to preserve the modest simplicity of her child. Of this the 
following story may be given as an amusing instance. 
Ramsgate, on one occasion, wanted to receive them in great 
state. Triumphal arches were erected and other preparations 
made for a grand illumination. But while expectant crowds 
thronged the main thoroughfare, the Duchess and her daugh- 
ter quietly took a by-way lane to the house prepared for them. 
The Duchess of Kent afterwards thanked the mayor and cor- 
poration for the great honour they had done herself and her 
dear little daughter, but hinted that she was always most 
reluctant to be made the chief feature in a public show, and 
that she had no taste for illuminations. 

On another occasion the little Princess having driven to 
visit a friend, the Royal liveries attracted a great crowd around 
the door of the mansion in which she was visiting. Seeing 
the throngs, the Princess slipped out by a side entrance, and 
was soon standing laughing amongst the excited people, 
listening to their speculations about her probable appear- 
ance, - 

Another glimpse of quiet simplicity is afforded by one who 
tells how, when visiting at the little village of Arreton, Isle 
of Wight, the grave of Elizabeth Wallbridge, heroine of Legh 
Richmond’s “Dairyman’s Daughter,” he found seated beside 
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it a lady and a young girl; the latter reading aloud, in a full, 
melodious voice, the touching tale of the Christian maiden. 
On turning away he was told by the sexton that these pilgrims 
to the humble grave were the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
Victoria. 

Fearing that the sweet modesty of childhood might be 
spoiled by a premature perception of the dazzling prospects 
before her, the Duchess deemed it wise, in these early years, 
to withhold from her daughter the knowledge that she would 
probably become Queen of England. When, however, about 
the age of twelve, circumstances occurred which indicated she 
should be informed of the dignity to which she would possibly 
be called. Various stories have been told as to how this was 
done; but the following having received the Queen’s impri- 
matur may be taken as correct. It is given in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Queen by her former governess, Baroness 
Lehzen : 

“T said to the Duchess of Kent that your Majesty ought to 
know your place in the succession. Her Royal Highness 
agreed with me, and I put the genealogical table into the 
historical book. When Mr. Davys (the Queen’s instructor, 
afterwards the Bishop of Peterborough) was gone, the Princess 
Victoria opened, as usual, the book again, and seeing the 
additional paper, said, ‘I never saw that before.’ ‘It was not 
thought necessary you should, Princess,’ I answered. ‘I see I 
am nearer the throne than I thought.’ ‘So it is, madam,’ 
I said. After some moments the Princess resumed: ‘ Now, many 
achild would boast; but they don’t know the difficulty. There 
is much splendour, but there is more responsibility.’ The 
Princess, having lifted up the forefinger of her right hand 
while she spoke, gave me that little hand, saying, ‘I will be 
good! I understand now why you urged me so much to learn 
Latin. You told me Latin is the foundation of English gram- 
mar, and of all the elegant expressions, and I learned it as 
you wished: but I understand all better now’; and the Prin- 
cess gave me her hand, repeating, ‘I will be good!’” 


On the margin of this letter the Queen herself has written, 
“T cried much on learning it.” 
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WA vin in her twelfth year, the 
Princess of England learned, in 
the manner described, how close 
she stood to the throne, her mother 
wisely felt there was some danger of 
her girlish head being turned by the 
great future before her. Hence the 
Duchess counselled her dear little 
daughter in these words: “It is not 
you, but your future office and rank, 
which are regarded in the country. 
You must so act as never to bring that 
office and that rank into disgrace or 
disrespect.” And at another time the 
purpose of her careful training was thus 
_ explained: “I am anxious to bring you up as a good woman, 
and then you will be a good Queen also.” How well the 
Duchess of Kent succeeded in this endeavour the history of 
the last fifty years of our Queen’s reign is sufficient proof. 
Nor was this loving anxiety felt by her mother only; for 
away in Germany there was one, whose touching words I have 
already quoted, who watched with tender solicitude the rearing 
of Princess Victoria. Her grandmother, the Dowager Duchess 
of Coburg, wrote, just when George LV. died, “God bless old 
England, where my beloved children live, and where the 
sweet Blossom of May may one day reign! May God yet, for 


many years, keep the weight of a crown from her young head, 
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and let the intelligent, clever child grow up to girlhood before 
this dangerous grandeur devolves upon her.” And again, on 
her grandchild’s birthday, she wrote: “‘My blessings and good 
wishes for the day which gave you the sweet Blossom of May. 
May God preserve and protect the valuable life of that lovely 
flower from all the dangers that will beset her mind and 
heart.” 

Some important changes were now made in the Princess’s 
education. Previously most of her teachers had been Ger- 
man; now all, or nearly all, were English; while the Duchess 
of Northumberland was, on the suggestion of the King, ap- 
pointed State governess. 

It may be interesting to my young readers to know that 
their Queen had in these early days to work very hard, her 
studies including such dry subjects as the principles of the 
British Constitution, the teacher being Professor Amos; also 
law, politics, and history, classical and modern. With regard 
to her classical reading, the following bon mot has been pre- 
served: 

The Princess had been told the well-known story of the 
beautiful Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. When a Roman 
lady, proud of a splendid array of jewels, called and showed 
her finery, and said, “ Now I have shown you my jewels, show 
me yours,’ Cornelia called her sons, and presenting them 
proudly, said, “ These are my jewels.”’ “ She should have said,” 
remarked Princess Victoria, “‘ My Cornelians.’” 

About this time came the Princess’s first experience of State 
ceremonies—of which since then she has witnessed so many. 
Her first State appearance was in February, 1831, when she 
was invited by her aunt, Queen Adelaide, to a grand drawing- 
room. In the midst of a brilliant and imposing assembly the 
little Princess stood quietly at the left of her aunt the Queen, 
watching, it is said, with childish and absorbed interest the 
aninrated scene, and herself the observed of all observers. 

Soon after, on May 24th, Queen Adelaide gave a public ball 
in honour of her niece’s twelfth birthday. To this ball Victoria 
went in grand state, accompanied by ber mother and a suite 
of ladies and gentlemen in state carriages, and escorted by 
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Life Guards. She was dressed, it is recorded, simply and 
neatly in materials of British manufacture, white frock of 
English blonde. “We can,” writes Miss Tytler, “call up 
before us the figure in its girlish pure white dregs, the soft, 
open face, the fair hair, the candid blue eyes, the frank lips, 
slightly apart, showing the white, pearly teeth.” 

The King and Queen appear to have been warmly attached 
to Victoria; Queen Adelaide, the bereaved mother, writing 
thus to the Duchess of Kent: “ My children are dead, but 
your child lives, and she is mine too.” King William is said 
by Greville, and some other contemporary writers, to have 
been a little jealous of the popularity of the youthful Princess. 
He himself loved her and wished to see her often, but rather 
objected to the “ Royal progresses,” as he called the tours made 
by the Duchess and her daughter. The Duchess of Kent, 
however, who possessed considerable firmness and resolution, 
quietly adhered to her purpose of training her daughter in 
the manner she felt to be necessary for her future position. 

In illustrating the difficulties which the tender mother had 

_to encounter about this time, Mrs. Oliphant tells how the 
Duchess of Kent was blamed, on the one hand, for keeping 
the young Princess out of the buzz of the Court, and on the 
other for taking her on little expeditions, in order that she 
should become acquainted with her country. ‘Her mother 
kept her child from all vulgar contact with the crowd—it was 
‘a rigorous seclusion’; she took her to see a beautiful cathedral 
er an historical house—it was ‘an attempt at a Royal pro- 
gress.’”” Throughout all these difficulties and perplexities, 
the good mother sought to steer her way conscientiously, 
seeking to shield her tender daughter from the hollow and 
hurtful influences of a Court life, which she felt would harm 
her fresh, youthful mind, and at the same time teaching her 
to know and understand in some measure the great country 
over which she was yet to rule. 

The coronation of William IV. took place on December 8th, 
1831, but from this imposing ceremony the youthful Victoria 
was absent, a circumstance which gave rise to endless specula- 
tions, and concerning which many explanations have been 
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forthcoming. ‘The most generally received has been that, 
owing to the delicate state of the Princess’s health at that 
time, her mother and governess agreed in the wisdom of 
avoiding the fatigue and excitement of a coronation ceremony. 
The Duchess and her daughter were then staying at Norris 
Castle, Isle of Wight, proceeding soon after to Worthing, to 
Lord Liverpool’s seat at Buxted Park, and to Malvern. 
While at the latter place, Worcester Cathedral was visited. 
Here I may note that Gilchrist says: “To the public insti- 
tutions of the Cathedral cities which she visited she was an 
invariable benefactress, and willingly beggared herself of all 
her pocket money, that she migbt meet the demands of art, 
science, literature, and poverty, upon her benevolence.” 

Various incidents are recorded of the young Princess’s 
kindness and prompt liberality in cases which came under 
her personal notice. Three of these may well be given as 
illustrating this characteristic: 

On one occasion Princess Victoria heard, when at Tun- 
bridge Wells, of a poor actress whose husband had died, 
leaving her in the deepest poverty and distress. Touched 
by the poor woman’s trouble, the Princess resolved to give 
her ten pounds from her own pocket money, and managed to 
coax her mother to give her another ten pounds for the pur- 
pose. With the twenty pounds she called on the widow, ex- 
pressed her sympathy with her, and presented the money. 
Afterwards, when she came to the throne, she endowed the 
poor woman with an annuity of forty pounds per annum. 

Another beautiful story is told of a poor widow who, placed 
in charge of a lighthouse on the south coast of the Mersey, 
had resolved to devote the receipts of one day in the year— 
in the visiting season, when she usually received a number 
of small gifts—to the missionary cause. On the day fixed 
upon, a lady in widow’s garb-and a girl came to see the light- 
house. Sympathy in misfortune led to conversation, and 
before the visitors left a sovereign was handed to the poor 
widow. She had never contemplated so large a gift, and a 


conflict arose as to putting the whole of it in the missionary ~ 


box. By-and-by she compromised, it is said, and put in half 
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acrown. But she could not sleep that night; conscience was 
uneasy; she had not fulfilled her promise; so she rose from 
her bed, took out the half-crown, and put in the sovereign. 
A few days afterwards, to her great astonishment, she received 
a letter from the widow lady, enclosing twenty pounds from 
herself and five pounds from her daughter, these being, as my 
readers will have surmised, the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
Victoria. 

Three incidents, I said. Well, here is the third; and to 
understand it, you must remember that at that time photo- 
graphs were not common as they are now; hence the Princess 
was not generally known by sight. She was in a jeweller’s 
shop, making some purchase, when she observed a young lady 
selecting a gold chain. One chain seemed to please her very 
much, but, with a sigh, she said she could not afford it, and 
bought a cheaper one. After the young lady had left the 
shop, the Princess made some inquiries, and then, paying for 
the chain which had pleased the young lady, ordered both 
chains to be sent home to her. In the packet Princess 
Victoria placed her own card, writing thereon a few words in 
which she commended her prudence and gelf-denial, and re- 
quested her to accept the chain originally selected as a present 
from Victoria. 

With all the kindliness of which we have already spoken, 
the Princess had a wilfulness of her own of which many 
stories are told. 

Once, for example, she was playing with a dog which was 
known to be of rather uncertain temper, and against which 
she had been warned. She took her own way, howeyer, and 
by-and-by the dog made a snap at her hand. 

“© Princess,” said the one who had warned her, “I am 
afraid you have been bitten.” 

“No, thank you! thank you!” was the reply. “ You are 
right, and I am wrong; he did not bite me, he only warned 
me. I shall be more careful for the future.” 

Another story comes from Wentworth Honse, the seat of 
Harl Fitzwilliam. During a visit the Princess was walking 
in the grounds after a wet night. An old gardener saw. her 
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on the point of descending a sloping piece of lawn, and not 
knowing her called out: 

“ Be careful, miss, it’s slape’’ (Yorkshire for “ slippery”). 

“Slape! slape!” was her response. ‘‘ What's slape? ” 

“Very slippery, miss,” was the gardener’s reply. 

“Oh! that’s all,” said she. “Thank you!” and continued 
on her own way. Almost immediately her feet slipped, and 
down she tumbled. As the old gardener ran to pick her up, 
he said : 

“That’s slape, miss.” 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘I shall never forget the word slape.” 

A writer about this time speaks of the Princess as “affable, 
very gay and merry; laughing and chatting like other girls.” 
Careful as her loving mother was of her training, moral and 
mental, she was also exceedingly careful not to extinguish the 
brightness and joy of her life. 

Another writer speaks of her as “ quite unnecessarily pretty 
and interesting. She will be sold, poor thing, bartered away, 
by these great dealers in Royal hearts, whose grand calcula- 
tions will not be much consolation to her if she happens to 
have a taste of her own.” How utterly wrong was this learned 
speculator will be amply proved in good time. 

The Princess was confirmed in 1834, in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In May, 1836, there came to visit “ Aunt Kent and Cousin 
Victoria,’ at Kensington, two young German princes, Hrnest 
and Albert, the latter being the one whose life afterwards was 
to be so closely twined with that of his fair young cousin. 
Albert was three months younger than Victoria, and almost 
from the first his grandmother hoped he would become hus- 
band to the Queen of England. Itis said his nurse used to 
talk to him of “his little bride in England, the sweet May- 
flower.” The cousins met for the first time when the Duke of 
Saxe.Coburg came with his two sons to London. The young 
prince seems to have enjoyed very much his visit to London, 
though with his simple German habits he felt the late hours: 
hard to bear, and wrote that he had “some hard battles to 
fight against sleepiness.” The visitors only remained four 
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weeks, but it is said the impressions produced in two young 
hearts were never forgotten, and laid in fact the foundation 
of later events. 

In the following year the Princess Victoria came of age— 
at eighteen English sovereigns are declared of age. There 
were great rejoicings. The 24th of May was observed as a 
general holiday. In the early hours of morning, bands seren- 
aded the Princess, and the day closed with a grand State ball 
at St. James’s Palace, where, for the first time, the Princess 
took precedence of her mother. This was, however, merely a 
formal and ceremonial precedence, for we read that in every 
detail of home and private life the mother was as implicitly 
‘obeyed and as tenderly loved as ever she had been. 

From this grand ball the King and Queen were absent. 
His Majesty was lying on a sick-bed, while his wife was in 
close attendance upon him. The Princess received many 
beautiful presents—amongst others a magnificent pianoforte, 
worth two hundred guineas, from the King. On the fol- 
lowing day numerous addresses were presented from various 
cities, towns, and societies. 

So the little blue-eyed, fair-haired baby reached safely her 
majority. She was of age for the throne—how speedily she 
was to occupy it no one then dreamed! For within a month 
from that day King William had passed away, and the Princess 
Victoria had become QurEN Victorza! 


CHAPTER III. 
THE UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


) FNSINGTON Palace had been used to quiet ways 
and orderly hours; when therefore the porter 
was roused about 5 a.m. on the morning of 20th 
June, 1837, by a loud and imperious knocking, 
he might be pardoned if he felt a little confused. 
And when, on opening the door, he found there 
at that early hour such grave and dignified 
gentlemen as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and Sir Henry Halford, he must have been consider- 
ably startled and puzzled. I remember many years ago 
examining an old French picture entitled, “Le Roi est mort: 
vive le Roi.” The artist depicted, in one corner of the scene, - 
courtiers weeping over the bed on which lay the dead mon- 
arch; and in the other corner the courtiers saluting their new 
sovereign. Through such an experience these officials I have 
mentioned passed on this memorable night. They had stood . 
by the dying bed of William IYV., and immediately on his 
decease, hurried as fast as their carriage-horses could travel 
from Windsor to Kensington, to announce to the young 
Princess her new dignity. 

Being admitted, they were shown into a room and left there, 
apparently forgotten. Their business was, however, too 
urgent for delay. They rang the bell and desired (as Miss 
Wynn writes in the “Diary of a Lady of Quality’) to see 
the Princess Victoria without delay. Still they were kept 
waiting, until, becoming impatient, they again rang the bell 


and demanded some explanation of the delay. The Princess’s 
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attendant stated her Royal Highness was in so sweet a sleep 
she could not venture to disturb her. Then said the Arch- 
bishop: ‘We have come on business of State to the Queen! 
and even her sleep must give way to that.” 

The secret was out; no further scruple was made, the Royal 
sleeper was aroused quickly, and “in a few minutes came into 
the room in a loose white night-gown, a shawl, her nightcap 
thrown off, and her hair falling upon her shoulders, tears in 

_ her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” 

Her first words, on the announcement being made, were, 
“JT beg your Grace to pray for me.” There and then they 
knelt down together, and so with prayer to God the new 
reign was happily inaugurated. 

By nine o’clock Lord Melbourne, Prime Minister, had ar- 
rived; haying summoned a Privy Council at Kensington 
Palace at 11 a.m., he had to instruct the young Queen as 
to the proper ceremonial, and we Jearn he had himself hastily 
to read up precedents. 

Before the meeting of Council, Victoria wrote a letter of 
condolence to the august widow, Adelaide, and addressed it 
“To the Queen of England.” Her attendant ventured to 
say, “Your Majesty, you are Queen of England”; her re- 
sponse was, “I am quite aware of the fact, but the widowed 
Queen is not to be first reminded of the fact by me.” 

Then came the first Council—a large assembly of the fore- 
most men of the nation. The usual oaths were taken by the 
Queen, who then received the oaths of allegiance of the 
ministers and other members of Council. Greville, who is 
by no means inclined to flatter the youthful Queen, writes: 
“ Never was anything like the impression she produced, or 
the chorus of praise and admiration which is raised about 
her manner and behaviour; and certainly not without justice. 
It was very extraordinary, and something far beyond what 
was looked for. Her extreme youth and inexperience, and 
the ignorance of the world concerning her, naturally excited 
intense curiosity to see how she would act on this trying 
occasion. . . . She bowed to the lords, took her seat, and 
then read her speech in a clear, distinct, and audible voice, 
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without any appearance of fear or embarrassment. She was 
quite plainly dressed, and in mourning. After she had read 
her speech, and taken and signed the oath for the security of 
the Church of Scotland, the Privy Councillors were sworn, 
and the two Royal Dukes themselves. As these two old men, 
her uncles, knelt before her, swearing allegiance and kissing 
her hand, I saw her blush up to her eyes, as if she felt the con- 
trast’ between their civil and natural relations; and this was 
the only sign of emotion she evinced. Her manner to them 
was very graceful and engaging; she kissed them both, and 
rose from her chair, and moved toward the Duke of Sussex, 
who was farthest from her, and too infirm to reach her.” 

Gilchrist, in his “ Life and Anecdotes,” tells that she would 
not let the old man kiss her hand, but kissed his cheek in- 
stead, saying, “ Do not kneel, my uncle, for I am still Victoria, 
your niece.” 

Her Majesty signed all the documents necessary in 
peculiarly clear and beautiful characters, affixing simply 
“ Victoria.” This was the first authoritative intimation that 
she desired to reign in her mother’s name. All papers pre- 
viously prepared had been drawn up with the title “ Alexan- 
drina’ Victoria,’ and these were at once altered. The 
- members, too, of the House of Commons took the oath of 
allegiance on the first day to “ Alexandrina Victoria,” but on 
the following day to “ Victoria.” 

Of this first Council Sir David Wilkie has a picture from 
a sketch made at the time. Writing to Collins with regard 
to it, he remarks: “The Queen has all the decision, thought, 
and self-possession of a queen of older years,—has all the 
buoyancy of youth; and from the smile to the unrestrained 
laugh, is a perfect child.” 

At the close the young Queen was asked when it was her 
will she should be proclaimed, and she signified the following 
day. 

Accordingly great preparations were made, and at 10 a.m. 
on the 21st, Her Majesty reached St. James’s Palace, where, 
according to custom, she appeared at a certain window to 
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quadrangle and park; around her were great lords in state 
robes, but she herself was in simple mourning, white tippet 
and white cuffs, a border of white lace under a small black 
bonnet. Her mother, we are told, stood by her watching her 
tenderly, rejoicing that the loving care of bygone years was so 
well repaid. 

For a maiden of eighteen, however carefully she had been 
trained, the Proclamation must have been trying and exciting. 
Bells were ringing, guns roaring salutes, the multitude 
shouting, and the trumpets sounding. 

The proclamation was read by Sir W. Woods, Garter King- 
at-Arms; and as the acclamations spread, it seemed as if a 
thrill of joy ran through London and the nation in hailing 
the Maiden Queen! Should any readers desire to inquire 
why the young Queen was so rapturously welcomed, I recom- 
mend them to study the history of the later Georges, and 
they will find reasons why the accession was so popular, 

“There stood,” writes Miss Martineau, ‘the young creature 
in simplest mourning, her sleek bands of brown hair as plain 
as her dress. The tears ran down her cheeks as Lord 
Melbourne, standing by her side, presented her to the people 
as their sovereign.” 

On this touching incident Miss Elizabeth Barrett (after- 
wards Mrs. Browning) penned these beautiful stanzas: 


**O maiden, heir of kings, 
A king has left his place ; 
The majesty of death has swept 
All other from his face ; 
And thou, upon thy mother’s breast 
No longer lean adown, 
But take the glory for the rest, 
And rule the land that loves thee best.” 
The maiden wept; 
She wept to wear a crown ! 


They decked her courtly halls, 
They reined her hundred steeds, 

They shouted at her palace gate, 
‘*“ A noble Queen succeeds!” 


Her name has stirred the mountain’s sleep, 
Her praise has filled the town ; 
And mourners God had stricken deep, 
Looked, hearkening, up, and did not EP: 
Alone she wept, <— 
Who wept to wear a crown! 


She saw no purple shine, 
For tears had dimmed her eyes, 
She only knew her childhood’s flowers 
Were happier pageantries ! 
And while the heralds played their part— 
For million shouts to drown, 
“God save the Queen !” from hill to mart, 
She heard through all her beating heart, 
And turned and wept ; 
She wept to wear a crown! 


God save thee ! weeping Queen, 
Thou shalt be well beloved! 

The tyrant’s sceptre cannot move 
As those pure tears be moved ! 

The nature in thine eyes we see, 
Which tyrants cannot own: 

The love that guardeth liberties. 
Strange blessing on the nation hes, 
Whose sovereign wept, 

Yea, wept to wear its crown ! 


God bless thee! weeping Queen, 
With blessing more Divine ; 

And fill with better love than earth’s 
That tender heart of thine! 

That when the thrones of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 

A piercéd Hand may give to thee 

The crown which angels shout to see. 

Thou wilt not weep 
To wear that heavenly crown ! 


Inthe records of the day it is noted that Daniel O’Connell, | : 
the Irish agitator, was seen standing at a window conspicuous 
by his loyal and enthusiastic acclamation. Shortly after, wh 
some wild talk was heard of plots against the Queen, he 
declared: “If necessary, I can get 500,000 brave Irishmen to — 


young lady by whom the throne is now filled.” 
' At the opening of her first Parliament, the young Queen 
appeared in the old-fashioned State coach, drawn by the equally 
old-fashioned cream-coloured horses, bred in Hanover, 
Many years after, Napoleon III., who was then passing 
through London as an unknown personage, said that no sight 
- had ever more impressed him than that of the youthful maiden 
on the throne, reading her speech in the sweet, silvery, clear 
voice, so simple, yet so majestic. 
The kindness of the young Queen was shown when a letter 
came from the late King’s widow, requesting permission to 
- occupy Windsor until the funeral of William. The reply was, 
- “The Queen’s wish is my desire.” On the following Monday, 
_. 26th,the youthful Victoria visited her widowed aunt at Windsor. 
> Another instance of kindliness was shown when the dowager 
_ Queen sent asking leave to remove from Windsor Castle some 
little articles of furniture endeared to her as mementoes of 
her late husband. Queen Victoria replied: “ Oh, Colonel, let 
_ . the dear Queen have them by all means; and anything else in 
the Castle she may desire.” 
‘ Day after day was filled with great ceremonials of one kind 
’ and another; but in the midst of all Her Majesty found time 
_ to do deeds of kindness. A bedridden girl was lying near 
Kensington Palace, the daughter of an old and faithful ser- 
- yant. ‘To her the Queen sent a copy of the Psalms of David, 
_ with a marker, worked by her own hands, placed at the 41st 
Psalm, and a request that she would read that psalm, and a 
"prayer that it might bring peace to her mind. 
_ Shortly after this the Queen and her mother were out 
driving, when the horses took fright and ran off, to the ime 
 minent danger of the occupants of the carriage. A publican 
- bravely dashed into the road and stopped the horses near 
Highgate Hill. He was graciously thanked and being asked 
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Queen’s arms on my sign.” It was’ granted, and next day a 
 pocket-book was sent him, concerning which, when asked by 
his friends, he simply said, “ Heavy, very heavy.” 
: c 
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= defend the life, the honour, and the person of the beloved — 


ce to name his reward, modestly said: “ Permission to put the | 
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Writing of this accident to the carriage reminds me of a — og 
curious complaint made by the Queen’s coachman. “Tve ~~ 
driven Her Majesty six weeks, and have never seen her.” Of 4 
course the reason was that on such grand business he was _ 


expected to sit up calmly and dignified, and look straight 
before him. 

Just about this time the Duke of Wellington brought the 
death-warrant of a soldier for Her Majesty’s signature. Ib | 
was her first dread act of the kind, and she shrank from the 
duty. With tears in her eyes she asked: r ? 

“ Have you nothing to say on behalf of this man P ” 

“Nothing,” replied the Iron Duke; “he has deserted three 
times.” vs 

“Oh, your Grace, think again!” 

“Well, your Majesty, he is certainly a bad soldier; but 
there was somebody who spoke as to his good character. He 
may be a good fellow in private life.” b 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed the Queen, as she dashed off 
the words, “ Pardoned, Victoria,” on the awful parchment. 

Owing to her tenderness of heart in such matters, an Act of 
Parliament was passed authorizing the signature to be per- 
formed by commission. 

I am not going to detail all the great ceremonial and State 
functions which succeeded day by day: Her Majesty’s removal 
to Buckingham Palace, her first soirée, her first prorogation of 
Parliament (a grand and brilliant occasion), her first drawing- 
room, her occupancy, on August 22nd, of Windsor Castle, and 
her first review on September 28th. I will, however, give one 
story, which will interest many: 

Late one Saturday evening, after the Queen had gone to 
Windsor, one of her ministers arrived at the Castle. 

“T have brought down for your Majesty’s inspection some — 
documents of great importance. But as I shall be obliged 
to trouble you to examine them in detail, I will not encroach 
on the time of your Majesty to-night, but will request your 
attention to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow morning! ‘To-morrow is Sunday, my lord.” 

“True, your Majesty, but business of the State will not 
admit of delay.” .f 
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“I am aware of that, and as your lordship could not have 
arrived earlier at the Palace to-night, I will, if the papers are of 
such pressing importance, attend to their contents to-morrow.” 

Next morning the Queen and court went to church, the 

noble lord accompanying them. The sermon was on “The 
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Christian Sabbath, its duties and obligations.’ 
~ the Queen inquired : 
“How did your lordship like the sermon ?” 
_ “Very much indeed, your Majesty,” was his reply, although 
he was rather uncomfortable. 
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“ Well then, I will not conceal from you that last night I 
sent the clergyman the text from which he preached. I hope 
we shall all be improved by the sermon.” 

After this nothing was naturally said about the State papers 
that day. At night, before retiring, the Queen said: 

“To-morrow morning, my lord, at any hour you please—as 
early as seven, my lord, if you like—we will look into these 


~ papers.” 


“T could not think of intruding upon your Majesty at so 


early an hour—nine o’clock will be quite soon enough.” And 


so it was, the State business was attended to, and the minister 
returned to London in time for his duties. 

“The Queen,” says Miss Yonge, “took up her abode for the 
chief part of the year in Buckingham Palace, using beautiful 
Windsor Castle for her country home, and with her mother 
always by her side. Hvery one was eager to see their young 
Sovereign, and very kindly did shé gratify them, always 
bearing in mind the saying of old Louis XVIII., that the 
politeness of royalty is punctuality. ‘The custom was that the 
royal family should parade on Sunday afternoons on the broad 
terrace at Windsor, and the public be admitted to see them, 
and eagerly did they avail themselves of the opportunity; but 
this is one of the many things that have been put an end to 
by the greater facility and cheapness of travelling, since such 
crowds would have thronged by train to enjoy the spectacle 
as to destroy all comfort even for themselves, and cause con- 
fusion.” 

On November 9th came a memorable day for London, when 
the Queen paid a State visit to the city, and was present at 
the inaugural banquet of the Lord Mayor. ey 

I have now before me long, voluminous, and precise details 
in the Court Journal of the Queen’s progress, her reception at, 
Temple Bar, at St. Paul’s, by the Blue-coat Boys, and at 
Guildhall; of the long and splendid procession, of the vast 


crowds, the sumptuous and costly banqyet, and the various — 


grand ceremonies. On the table at the banquet, for instance, 


there was £400,000 worth of plate. These details may be. 
read in full, by those curious in the matter, in the records of 
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e ime. Mere 1 will not enter upon them; I fear they would i 
judged wearisome. ‘ 
‘Two little incidents only will I mention. When Her Majesty 
Diepped from her State carriage, a valuable ornament, 
studded with brilliants, dropped from her robes, and being 
_ shattered, the brilliants were scattered on the ground. It 
_ is recorded as proof of diligence and integrity, that at the 
e: close of the banquet every precious gem, however small, had 
been recovered and returned to the Queen. ; 
The other incident is this: On the table was one fine sal- 
a ‘mon, only one,—they were scarce just then. This one had been 
caught a few days before by a poor fisherman in the Tivy, — 
near Penarth, who sent it to the Lord Mayor witha requess 
_ that it should be used at the banquet. 

; Eleven days after this came the meeting of Parliament, 
25 opened by the Queen in person; and it is recorded that the — 
_ Clerk of the House, misled by long habit, cried “ Le Roi veut,” 
ca instead of * La Reine le veut,” as he should have done. 

‘Then in due course came her first Christmas at Windsor 
~~ Castle, with great festivities. 

aa _ Amongst the little matters preserved with regard to this 4 
a _ first year of Her Muajesty’s reign, are,—that she paid off in 
full the debts of her father, amounting to £50,000; that she 
was in the habit of rising regularly at 6 a.m., and spending 
some time in prayer and reading the Word of God; and 
that when on one occasion she was urged to do something 
for expediency’s sake, she replied, “I have been taught to 
_ judge between what is right and what is wrong; but ex- 
_ pediency j is a word I neither wish to hear nor to understand,”’ 

= =Iti is the usual etiquette that the coronation of a sovereign 
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Queen. The coronation was fixed for June 28th, 1838, and the ‘a ise: 
early part of that year seems to have been largely occupied by — a Kee 
elaborate preparations for this ceremonial. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CORONATION FEVER. 


well-thumbed records 

of the times, one is 
struck by the enthusiastic 
loyalty of these early 
days. The young Queen 
appears to have won toa 

. remarkable degree the 
hearts of her people, This 
devotion and love in- 
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The Crown of the English Kings from creased to well-nigh fever- 
Charles II. heat as her Coronation 
drew near. The anniversary of Her Majesty’s accession had 
been proposed for the Coronation; but that being also the 
anniversary of: the death of the late King, it was postponed 
to June 28th, 1838. 
That I am not overstating the matter when I use the phrase 
“fever-heat,” is evident from the language used by a con- 
temporary writer, who says: “It was a sort of national fever, 
of which no one can form the slightest idea but those who 
were under the influence of the contagion.” ; 
London was crowded as it had never been before. “On 
no occasion within the memory of man had so great .an influx 
of visitors poured into it. With few exceptions, the whole of 
the aristocracy of the United Kingdom were here, as well as 
many distinguished foreigners.” 


While, however, the Metropolis was thus anticipating, de- 
a3 
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liberations were being held by officials as to many curious 
points of etiquette. The coronation of a maiden Sovereign 
was, in some respects, unique. Hence many matters of 
etiquette and ceremonial detail had to be revised—amongst 
others, the ceremony of kissing the Sovereign on the left 
cheek. Our youthful Queen shrank from the ordeal of being 
kissed by some six hundred peers, and a proclamation was 
issued that the hand only should be kissed. 

Then the crown worn by George LV. and William IV. was 
too large and too heavy for Victoria’s head. Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridges were commissioned to make a new crown. Shall 
I describe it? Yes, I believe many will be interested in a 
few details. It was designed after the ancient form, instead 
of the pointed Gothic form adopted by George LV.; while its 
weight was 3 lbs. 6 ozs., in place of 7 lbs. But the new crown 
was “infinitely more costly, and more elegant in design and 
execution.” It is described as ‘composed of a cap of rich 
purple velvet, enclosed by hoops of silver. Precious stones 
so completely covered these hoops, that the body seemed a 
blaze of diamonds. The hoops were surmounted by a ball 


covered with small diamonds, and having a Maltese cross of 


brilliants on the top, and in the centre of the cross a magnifi- 
cent sapphire. The rim of the crown was ornamented with 
fleur-de-lis and Maltese crosses of rare and singularly rich 
and beantifal description. In front of the crown sparkled a 
celebrated ruby, shaped like a heart, once worn by Hdward 
the Black Prince; and beneath, an immense oblong sapphire. 
Ermine surrounded the lower part of the crown, wrought with 
a vast number of gems—rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
clusters of drop pearls. The crown is stated to have con- 
tained 2,166 precious stones, and to have been valued at 
£113,000, before the celebrated Koh-i-noor was added to it.” 
This was Victoria’s own crown, made specially for Her 
Majesty; but the regalia of England, in full use only at a 
Coronation, contains many beautiful and splendid objects. 
Those who have visited the Regalia Room at the Tower will 


remember how they have puzzled over the use or significance 


of some of these glittering and begemmed pieces. In Mr, 
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Planche’s “ Royal Records,” he gives a full and minute account. 
of these, which I will not inflict on my readers. Let me, how- 
ever, for the sake of those interested, enumerate the chief 
jewels. St. Edward’s staff, glittering with gems, and the 
golden spurs, both of which were worn by Elizabeth. Queen 
Victoria contented. herself, however, with accepting them and 
laying them by her side. The sceptre, with cross of gold, set 
with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, and having a large 
amethyst, valued at £20,000. The sceptre, with dove.. The 
golden orb, surmounted by a cross of gold and precious stones. 
The curtana, or sword of mercy. The pointed swords of 
spiritual justice and of temporal justice. The two-handed 
sword of State. St. Edward’s crown—that object on which so 
many have gazed with wonder at the Tower. The armillee or 
Coronation bracelets, of solid fine gold. The ring, called in 
“The Golden Legende,” “the ring of faith and kingly dignity.” 
It has been popularly called “the wedding ring of England,” 
and is evidently very ancient, because of the engraving on the 
- stones—the art of engraving on precious gems having been 
long lost. Its use can be traced to early days, as when Peter 
Langcroft wrote :— 


“To William the Rede King 
Is gyven the coroun; 
At Westmynster took he ryng 
In the Abbay of Londoun.”’ 


Then there are the ampulla, or golden eagle, for holding the ~ 
Coronation oil, and the anointing spoon. The dalmatic robes 
of gold-coloured silk, figured richly. ‘The palls of cloth of 
gold, and the curious Coronation salt-cellar. 

Another object of great interest is “ England’s chair,” as 
Shakespeare calls it, to be seen in Westminster Abbey, long 
used as a Coronation chair. It is of solid oak, wonderfully 
carved, and enclosing “the stone of Scotland,” about which 
wonderful traditions are told. 

It is said (but this is merely legend) to have been the stone — 


on which Jacob laid his head at Luz, when he had the vision. 


of angels ascending and descending. The story goes, it was 
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carried by the Scythians into Spain, thence to Ireland, about 
the time of Romulus and Remus, founders of Rome, and set 
on the hill of Tara for the coronation of kings. Fergus car- 
ried it into Scotland about 330 years before the Christian era. 
Afterwards it was taken to Scone, enclosed in a wooden chair, 
and upon it all the kings of Scotland were crowned, until 
Edward I. carried it to England, here to be used in a similar 
way. 

_All these wonderful and splendid objects, the regalia of 
England, were brought to the grey old historic pile, West- 
minster Abbey, there to form part of the ceremonies. 

In the Abbey itself, elaborate preparations were being made. 
Beyond the great west entrance, a large Gothic structure was 
erected of wood, cunningly designed and painted, so as to 
seem part of the building. 

The EHarl-Marshal had a hard time of it, for the number of 
applicants was legion; and after every contrivance to accom- 
modate as many as possible, thousands remained uneratified. 
The orchestra and choir numbered 400, and many ladies, it 
is said, gained admission on Coronation Day by donning 
some kind of white dress and overall, which enabled them 
to pass as choristers. Peers gained admission for their 
children by dressing them as pages, and bringing them 
instead of servants. I mention these things ag illustrations 
of the intense eagerness to be present at the great ceremony. 

On Tuesday, 26th, a grand rehearsal of the music took 
place; and on the 27th the Queen herself visited the Abbey, 
inspected the preparations, and minutely inquired into her 
own part in the ceremonial. 

Bat outside the Abbey, the Metropolis itself was no less 
busy in the way of preparation. Hyde Park presented a 
marvellous scene. Permission had been given for a fair in 
the middle of the park. A great space, some 14,000 feet 
in length, was set apart, and in it booths, shows, and all sorts 
of things connected with a fair were erected. Here, night 
by night, thousands of people assembled. This fair gave rise 
to a curious misconception in Paris. Some of the newspapers 
stated that London was so overwhelmed by the extraordinary 
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crowds of visitors that, all the hotels and houses being filled, 
an encampment had perforce to be made in Hyde Park. It 
was also stated that a famine was threatened, owing to the 
multitudes in London. These, of course, were misapprehen- 
sions. The fair in Hyde Park was for amusement, not 
accommodation; but they illustrate the crowded condition 
of the Metropolis at the time. 

In St. James’s Park, also, tents were pitched; this being 
an artillery encampment for the soldiers marched up from 
Woolwich to fire the salutes. 

A general holiday was announced for Coronation Day. 
Prisoners, as well as paupers, were to feast royally. Great 
banquets were arranged. An ox was roasted whole in 
Bishopsgate. Coronation poems and effusions of every kind 
were published. The dressmakers were working day and 
night. Along the line of the proposed procession scaffolds 


were erected, and windows and seats let at fancy and almost 


fabulous prices. 

Accounting for this extraordinary excess of enthusiasm, 
Miss Agnes Strickland says: ‘‘ No other princess has been 
enthroned in this land under such auspicious circumstances 
as our present Sovereign lady. Mary I. was not recognised 
without bloodshed.  Hlizabeth’s title was also disputed. 
Mary II. was only sovereign in name, and as much depended 
on the will of her Royal husband as a queen consort. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury forfeited the Primacy of England 
for declining to assist at her Coronation or to take the oaths. 
The same scruples of conscience withheld the nonjuring 
bishops and clergy, and many of the nobility and gentry of 
England, from performing this bomage to her or to Queen 
Anne. 

“ Not one of these four queens, therefore, was crowned with 
the unanimous consent of her people. But the rapturous 
acclamation that drowned the peal of the bells, and the 
thunders of the royal artillery, on the recognition of our 
beloved liege lady, Queen Victoria, in Westminster Abbey, 
can never be forgotten by those who heard the voice of the 


united nation uplifted in assent. I was present, and felt the 
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massy walls of the Abbey thrill from base to tower with the 
mighty sound, as the burst of loyal enthusiasm within that 
august sanctuary was echoed by the thronging multitudes 
without—hailing her Queen!” 

“Coronation fever” I have called this chapter, and I think 
I have produced evidence enough from contemporary writers 
to show that the title is correct. Naturally there is now less 
enthusiasm and effervescence, but the intense love and loyalty 
of her people burn no less brightly to-day, after her long 
reign, than in the earliest days of excitement and joy, 


CHAPTER V. 
CORONATION DAY. 


HE grand climax of all this 
bustle of anticipation was 
reached on Coronation Day, 

June 28th,1838. At sunrise Lon- 
don was aroused by the roar of 
artillery, the church bells rang out 
merry peals, and by five o’clock 
some of the highest ranks, who 
had spent all night at their toilet, 

Eagle. were found standing at the doors 
of the Abbey, anxious to secure a good seat. At 8 am. the 
street barriers were closed, and traffic stopped in St. James’s 
Park, Constitution Hill, Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, Pall 
Mall, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Whitehall, and Parlia- 
ment Street, to the Abbey gates. The streets were densely 
crowded, many having occupied good positions on the previous 
evening, and remained all night on the spot. 

Soon after ten o’clock, the Queen entered her State coach 
at Buckingham Palace; a salute of twenty-one guns boomed 
forth ; the royal standard was run up by a party of tars on the 
Marble Arch, the bands struck up ‘God save the Queen,” the 
people shouted themselves hoarse, and we are told the young 
Sovereign was “pale with intense feeling, her lips quivered, 
and there were moments when she with difficulty restrained 
her tears as she acknowledged the enthusiastic greeting of 
the enraptured myriads.” 

Shall I follow that wonderful gilt and glass coach, drawn by » 
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eight cream-coloured horses? Shall I tell of the decorations, 
the banners, the scenes by the way? I may not, space forbids. 


But I will give you one or two incidents. 


Entering her carriage and observing the immense multi- 


tudes, the Queen, trembling, remarked to the Duchess of 


Sutherland, “I do trust there will be no accident.” 

On reaching the Pall Mall, always a difficult corner when 
crowded, Her Majesty’s State carriage was stopped by the 
dense throngs. ‘The police were anxious to clear the way 
quickly, and in their excitement were using their truncheons 
rather freely. The young Queen observed it, and requested 
the Master of the Horse, who rode by the side of the coach, to, 
signify to the police her pleasure that no harsh measures 
should be used to clear her way. Said one of the papers next 
morning—“ Many a citizen has this day to thank his Sovereign 


~ for a whole pate.” 


An aged personal friend of my own, now in hig seventy- 


sixth year, was telling me the other day how he took his stand 


at a certain point about two o’clock in the morning; how 
weariness and fatigue, through long waiting, were forgotten 
when the Queen approached; how gracefully and kindly she 


‘smiled and bowed as she passed; and how in his excitement 
he threw up his hat—never to see it again, save battered, 


crushed, destroyed, beneath the feet of the eager onlookers. 
I thought I might put this in—it is a voice from the crowd of 
that day, and few of these voices can still be heard—most of 
them are silent on earth now. 

But while all this was passing in the streets, how was it in 


‘the Abbey? Here again, let us hear a voice from the crowd. 


Miss Martineau, in her Autobiography, thus describes the 
scene: “The stone architecture contrasted finely with the gay 


colours of the multitude. From my high seat, I commanded 


the whole north transept, the area with the throne, and many 
portions of galleries and balconies which were called the 
vaultings. Except the mere sprinkling of oddities, everybody 
was in full dress. The scarlet of the military officers mixed in 
well, and the groups of the clergy were dignified (some of 
them splendid: the prebends, for example, were in gorgeous 
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robes originally worn at the coronation of James IL, and 
carefully preserved for such august occasions). To an unac- 
customed eye, the prevalence of court dresses had a curious 
effect; I was perpetually taking whole groups of gentlemen 
for Quakers, till I recollected myself. The Earl-Marshal’s 
assistants, called ‘gold sticks,’ looked well from above, lightly 
flitting about in white breeches, silk stockings, blue laced 
frocks, and white sashes. The throne, covered, as was its 
footstool, with cloth of gold, stood on an elevation of four steps 
in front of the area. The first peeress took her seat at a 
quarter to seven, and three of the bishops came next. From 
that time peers and their ladies arrived faster and faster. 
Hach peeress was conducted by two gold sticks, one of whom 
handed her to her seat, and the other bore and arranged her 
train on her lap, and saw that her coronet, footstool, and books 
were comfortably placed. . . . About nine o’clock the first 
gleams of the sun started into the Abbey, and presently 
travelled down to the peeresses. I had never before seen the 
full effect of diamonds. As the light travelled, each lady 
shone out as a rainbow. The brightness, vastness, and dreamy 
magnificence of the scene produced a strange effect of ex- 
haustion and sleepiness. . . . The guns told when the 
Queen set forth, and there was universal animation. The 
gold sticks flitted about; there was tuning in the orchestra; 
and the foreign ambassadors and their suites arrived in quick 
succession. . . . At half-past eleven the guns told that the 
Queen had arrived.” 

After robing in the robing-room, Her Majesty entered the 
Abbey at the head of the procession, between the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells and Durham. She was dressed ina royal robe 
of crimson velvet, trimmed with ermine and gold lace. Hight 
young ladies of her own age, peers’ daughters, bore her train. 
Behind her came the procession of the Regalia. As she passed 
into the choir, the anthem, “I was glad,” was sung; while the 
boys .of ‘Westminster School, by virtue of ancient privilege 
saluted her, “ Victoria, Victoria: Vivat Victoria Regina; ” and 
the Abbey rang with shouts of “God save Queen Victoria !” 

The Archbishop presented the Sovereign for recognition; 
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rs, I here Sein. unto you Queen Victoria, the undoubted 
: een of this realm: wherefore all of you who are come this 
day to do your homage, are you willing to do the same?” 
6 response was a shout of acclamation. 

_I may not begin to describe the long, long ceremonies— 

lasting from noon till four o’clock—the oaths taken and sub- 
oe: scribed, the prayers, the service, the sermon by the Bishop 
of London, the enthronement, the anointing, the investiture 

th the Royal Dalmatic Robes, and all the magnificent 
Regalia to be seen in the Jewel Room at the Tower. The 
¢ srowning by the Archbishop was the central moment. No 

‘sooner was the crown on the Royal head, than peers and 
peeresses donned their coronets with singularly telling effect, 
‘then in the park boomed forth forty-one guns, and at the 
Tower, Woolwich, Windsor, and away through the country 
_ similar salutes were fired. 

_ Many will be interested to learn how this was managed. 

Far above, on the roof of the Abbey, a man was stationed, 
ene down from his post on the scene. The moment the 

wn was placed on the Queen’s head, he gave a signal by 
“« emaphore to the watchful officer in the park, who imme- 

d diately gave the command to fire. 

- Then in the Coronation Chair the young Queen received 
the fendal homage of her peers. ‘The old Saxon oath is 
worth giving here: “I do become your liege-man of life 

d limb, and of earthly worship. And faith and truth I 

ill bear to you against all manner of folk, so to live and die.” 
: i ach peer was expected to touch with his coronet the royal 

crown. 

x _A pretty little story is told how amongst the peers came 

Lord Rolle, an infirm and feeble man, over eighty years of 

He.stumbled as he ascended the steps, and rolled to 

the bottom. The Queen acted on the generous impulse of the 

moment, sprang from the throne (forgetting for the moment 

was Queen, and ought to view with dignified unconcern 

such things), and held out her hand to help him, ex- 
essing her hope that he was not hurt. 

ludicrous misconception arose from this incident. A 
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distinguished foreigner gravely reported (says Miss Mar- 
tineau) to his own countrymen, that the Lords Rolle held 
their title on the condition of performing the feat of rolling 
down the steps at every coronation! 

Mistaken as this idea was, one feudal act at least was 
performed at the Coronation. The house of Howard hold 
their estates on condition of providing the gloves to be worn 
by the Sovereign at the Coronation. The Duke of Norfolk 
duly performed this duty, taking good care, mindful his new 
Sovereign was a young lady, to have the size some time 
before, and to send the beautifully embroidered gloves to be 
tried on. 

A peep behind the scenes is afforded by Mr. Greville. 
“Yiord John Thynne, who officiated for the Dean of West- 
minster, told me that nobody knew what was to be done 
except the Archbishop and himself (who had rehearsed), Lord 
Willoughby (who is experienced in these matters), and the 
Duke of Wellington, and consequently there was a continual 
difficulty and embarrassment, and the Queen never knew what 
she was to do next. They made her leave her chair and enter 
into St. Hdward’s Chapel before the prayers were concluded, 
much to the discomfiture of the Archbishop. She said to 
John Thynne, ‘ Pray tell me what I am to do, for they don’t 
know. And at the end, when the orb was put into her hand, 
she said, ‘What am I to do with it?’ ‘Your Majesty is to 
carry it, if you please, in your hand” ‘Am I?’ she said; ‘it 
is very heavy.’ The ruby ring was made for her little finger 
instead of the fourth, on which the Rubric prescribes that it 
should be pul. When the Archbishop was to put it on she 
extended the former, but he said it must be put on the latter. 
She said it was too small, and she could not get it on. He 
said it was right to put it there, and as he insisted she yielded, 
but had first to take off her other rings, and then this was 
forced on; but it hurt her very much, and as soon as the 
ceremony was over she was obliged to bathe her finger in iced 
water in order to get it off.’ 
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; CHAPTER VI. 
THE MAIDEN QUEEN. 


= HE long coronation ceremonial was 
over, and tired of it all the youthful 
Queen must have felt. Driving back 
to Buckingham Palace, she wore the 


= hand, the orb in the other; so that her 
The Crown of Mary of people, who still lined the streets, might 
Modena, used by ; : 
other English Queens. See her. It is told how, when the car- 
r riage was stopped by the pressure of the 
- crowds, she caused the doors to be opened and leaned forward, 
so that a full view might be had. 
Sorely oppressive, however, were these tokens of dignity on 
the fair young head. Again and again she was seen to press 
_her head as if it ached; and towards the end of the drive she 
was compelled, with the aid of the Duchess of Sutherland, her 
_ personal attendant, to remove the crown for a few moments. 
Leslie, the artist who painted the Coronation, gives a 
_ touching incident illustrative of the simple and natural girlish- 
ness of the Quecn. 
- “After the ceremony, and when the last burst of artillery 
_had thundered forth its announcement of her return to the 
~ Palace, Her Majesty heard, as she alighted, a dog bark within. 
She recognised at once the voice of her pet dog, and ex- 
claimed, ‘There’s Dash!’ and was in a hurry to doff her crown 
and royal robe, and lay down the sceptre and orb which she 


carried in her hands, aud go to give Dash his bath.” 
53 
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crown, and carried the sceptré in one © 


. solemnity, who had been hailed as never monarch Belson was 
still unspoiled, the simple, the true, loving woman. I venture 
to think the naturalness and sweetness of her womanhood has — 
in no small measure endeared her to her people throughout 
her long reign. . 
1 - The Duchess of Kent, who, on such a State occasion, had | a 

pe been compelled to fall into the background, had watched with — 
Beet, all a mother’s tender solicitude her fair young daughter during — : 

the long and trying ceremonials. No sooner had Victoria - 
returned to the Palace, than her mother was by her side, with — a 
eager questions about her welfare, but was assured she was 4 
all right, only a bit tired. BP \ 

Although the State coronation banquet had been dispensed 
with, we learn that Her Majesty entertained a hundred guests 
at dinner that evening, and afterwards went on the roof of the i 
Palace to see the fireworks. i 

“ A worse school” (so writes Her Majesty herself, in a memo- a 
randum attached by her to the Hon. C. Grey’s “ Karly Years 
of the Prince Consort”) “for a young girl—one more detri- 
mental to all natural feelings and affections—cannot well be #3 
imagined than the position of a Queen at eighteen, without oat 
experience, and without a husband to guide and support her. 
This the Queen can state from painful experience, and she _ 
thanks God that none of her own dear daughters are exponed <a 
to such danger.” a 

When the Queen so speaks, Carlyle may be pardoned if, in, 
his own blunt style, he writes: “Poor little Queen! She is — 
at an age when a girl can hardly be trusted to choose a bona 
for herself, yet a task has been laid upon her from which an 
archangel might shrink.” ‘ne 

Leslie writes: “At first sight of her it brought tears to ha . 
eyes; she looked almost like a child.” 

The Maiden Queen, thus described, had fallen upon trying sy 
times. Alone, without an intimate counsellor, young and in- — 
experienced, she had to face, in the two short years “ between 
the crown and the ring,” as it has been phrased, perplexities | 
and difficulties not a few. The age of progress had dawnec 
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change was in the air, so to speak; the quiet, dull Georgian 
times had gone; a new spirit of restlessness was abroad; and 
all this complicated the affairs of the nation. In these few 
years ocean steamers were introduced; the first steamship 
crossed the Atlantic to New York “in fifteen days”; the 
railway mania was reaching fever-heat. Neither of these were 
by any means troublous events; steam is no political revolu- 
tionist; yet the very changes thus brought about stirred 
many popular movements. The penny post, introduced in 
1839, of itself wrought changes not a few in the condition of 
affairs. 

In 1838 the Chartists gave signs of increasing activity ; 
impatience and dissatisfaction (not at all with the Queen, but 
with Jaws and government) were manifested. Tumultuous 
gatherings of fiery agitators were held, and savage denuncia- 
tions were heard of society in general. Towards the end of 
1838 one of the Chartist leaders was arrested, and riots broke 
out in Birmingham and elsewhere. In 1839 “A National 
Convention,” held in London, sent a Chartist petition, signed 
by over a million persons, to the House of Commons. Fresh 
riots in Birmingham, Newport, and other places followed its 
rejection. 

None of these movements specially concerned our beloved 
Queen, nor were they directed against Her Majesty; they did, 
however, add not a little to the perplexities and difficulties of 
her position. 

In 1839 a party difficulty arose, in which the Queen was 
closely concerned. A hostile vote in the House of Commons 
induced Lord Melbourne to resign. Having been Prime 
Minister at and since her accession, the young Queen had 
learned to trust and respect Lord Melbourne. She was as yet 
inexperienced in constitutional ways, and had not learned the 
inexorable self-control whereby in subsequent times she has 
kept absolutely neutral as regards party matters. Hence she 
frankly expressed her regret to part with the Prime Minister 
to whom she had become attached. 

Sending for the Duke of Wellington, she asked his advice, 
and was counselled to send for Sir Robert Peel, the leader 
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of the Opposition. He accepted Her Majesty’s commands to 
form a Ministry, but soon discovered that the two ladies in 
closest attendance on the Queen were the wife and sister of 
his leading opponents. He requested their resignation, but 
the Queen demurred, urging that personal attendants were 
outside the range of party politics. In such circumstances, 
Sir Robert Peel felt compelled to decline Her Majesty’s 
commands, 

This incident became known as the “ Bedchamber Plot,” 
and was not a little exaggerated ; but it illustrates the difh- 
culties of these early years. In later times the Queen, whose 
strictly constitutional action has never been challenged, has 
admitted she was wrong and Sir Robert Peel right. It arose 
from the impulsiveness of youth, the heart rather than the 
head being consulted. Sir Theodore Martin, whose book has 
the Royal imprimatur, says,: “It cannot be denied that the 
young Queen’s warm personal regard for Lord Melbourne, 
and for the adherents of his administration who had sur- 
rounded Her Majesty since her accession, had not unnaturally 
caused her to drift insensibly into political partizanship, and 


to forget for a time the obvious, but, up to that time, much- ; 


neglected doctrine inculcated upon her by her uncle, and 
practised by himself in Belgium with marked success,—that 
it is the paramount duty of a constitutional monarch to main- 
tain a position of neutrality towards the leaders of party on 
both sides. The continuance of the state of things to which 
this led must have been productive of consequences the most 
mischievous; and to avert such a result, as well, probably, 
as to close the life of dazzling and continuous excitement 
which the Queen herself pronounced to be detrimental to all 
natural feelings and affections, those who had her welfare 


most at heart were anxious to secure for her, without longer , 


delay, a husband’s guidance and support.” 

While, however, all this was true,—while counsellors per- 
ceived the need for such support and guidance as a wise 
husband could afford,—it must be remembered that, even as 
a maiden Queen, Victoria so profited by her careful and pru- 
dent training as to win the respect and love of all. Writing 
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_ of that period, for example, Cyrus Redding, a keen observer, 
says: “I have lived in the reigns of four sovereigns of Eng- 
: land, but how differently marked the one from the other! 
__~ How triumphant in comparison the rule of the Royal lady! 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


4 The reign of George III. was stained by disgraces such as 
; England never before experienced, humbled at the feet of her a 

own colonies, and forced to make over territory to France_ 
3 and Spain in a mode her history never before recorded. The 
peace of 1815 took place under a Prince of clearer intellect, 
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and better predispositions for government, in the Regent 


"Next came a sovereign of great goodness of heart (William 


1V.), who will never be forgotten for his support of the Reform 
Bill. Lastly, Victoria ascended the throne, whose reign has 
been one continual advance.” 

And yet again, in his “Yesterday and To-day,” Cyrus Red- 
ding declares: “I have seen many sovereigns, but must 
confess they rather lowered than increased my high idea of a 
crown.” “The nation,” he adds, “scarcely knows the amount 
of its debt to such a sovereign, especially that large part of it 
which never knew what it was to live in the times of George 
III., and can haye no remembrance of the troubles of that 
reign. Her Majesty, whom I recall, it seems but a few years 
ago, as a child riding on a pony in Kensington Gardens, 
ripened by age, and exalted by the decease of her predecessor, 


the good King William, to her high office, has borne ‘her 


faculties so meek, hath been so clear in her great office,’ that 
it would be the highest injustice not to do credit to the 
satisfactory fulfilment of her exalted duties. ‘Those duties, 
however, are but as the letter of her humanity, for the spirit 


‘has been seen to be that which nature can alone bestow on 


sovereign or serf.”’ 

During all this time the youthful Queen was subject to 
perpetual annoyance in another way—no less than the attempt 
of crack-brained adventurers to force themselves upon her 
with a view to marriage. Beginning with Captain Goode, 
whose unwelcome attentions commenced while she was still 


under her mother’s care at Kensington, we find mention of 


six, at least, who were all proved to be insane. 
The domestic records of the time are chiefly concerned with 
festivities, visits to the Queen-Dowager, a visit of the King 


of the Belgians (uncle of the Queen), and similar events. 


Several touching little incidents have been preserved. 

On one occasion the Queen had been examining some 
bracelets sent on approval, and had selected a beautiful 
pair worth £25. Just then one of her ladies entered with 
a petition for the widow of a veteran officer. Her Majesty 


read the petition, reflected a moment, replaced the bracelets — 
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in the jeweller’s case, and handed over the £25 to be sent to 
the widow. 

Here is another instance of her kindness of heart : 

A poor man, named Smith, for years swept the crossing 
opposite the avenue leading to Kensington Palace. Her 
Majesty always kindly noticed him, rarely passing through 


the gates without throwing him some silver from the carriage _ 


window. After the Queen’s accession, he received a message 
informing him that Her Majesty had ordered that a weekly 
allowance of eight shillings should be regularly paid him. 
The poor man did not long enjoy his pension, dying within six 
months from its commencement. 

A family incident is very beautiful. It will be remembered 
I have already told how before her coronation the Queen paid 
off her father’s debts, £50,000. It seems that her mother, in 
the anxiety to do well by her daughter, had also incurred 
considerable debt. The Queen inquired into the matter, and 
on her mother’s birthday invited her to breakfast, placing 
beside her plate a packet addressed to her. On opening it, 
the Duchess of Kent found a receipt in full for every debt 
she had in the world. The nation, fresh from the experi- 
ences of some of the former reigns, knew how to appreciate 
such integrity in high places. 

An anecdote of this period is worth relating, as illustrating 
the punctuality which has always been a marked character- 
istic of Her Majesty. Punctual herself, she expected that 
others should be punctual also. A noble lady, it is said, who 
had accepted an appointment in close personal attendance on 
the Queen, was a little late on arriving at her post. Nothing 
was then said, but on the following morning, being again late, 
she found Her Majesty sitting, watch in hand, and regarding 
her in a reproachful manner, 

“T fear I have unfortunately been the occasion of detaining 
your Majesty,” was her apology. 

“Yes,” was the Royal response, “full ten minutes; and I 
beg of you to avoid such a want of punctuality in the future.” 

The lady in question was much agitated by the reproof 
received. Her fingers trembled, and as she was endeavour- 
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ing to adjust the Queen’s shawl, she made a slip again and 
again. ‘I'he Queen in a kindly way assisted her, and to put 
her at ease said: 

“We shall all be more perfect in our duties by-and-by.” 

Many clever heads were bent on devising schemes whereby 
to bring about the marriage of the young Queen. In the 
“Tiife of the Prince Consort” we are told: “The current of 
events in England made it desirable that the question of the 
marriage of the Queen should be again pressed. So long as 
Her Majesty’s choice was not avowedly fixed, the disposal of 
her hand could not fail to be an object of family or dynastic 
ambition and of diplomatic ‘trigue. Nor were busy schemers 
wanting, whose views as to the fitting husband for the Queen 
were influenced by considerations very different from those 
which governed King Leopold in his selection of Prince 
Albert. Their intrigues—intrigues from within as well as 
from without—were not unobserved; and although, from 
their very nature, such projects could not be otherwis> than 
futile, still their mere existence was a cause of annoyance, 
and they might, if persevered in, have become a source of 
serious disquietude. ‘To put an end to them, at once and for 
ever, was therefore an object of importance.” 

Thus it was felt on all hands the Maiden Queen should 
sélect one to stand by her as counsellor and friend; for as 
Lord Melbourne ventured to say to the Queen (and it is 
recorded by herself): “You will be much more comfortable; 
for a woman cannot stand alone for any time, in whatever 
position she may be.” 

The Maiden Queen had thoughts of her own for the future. 
Far off in Germany was a young cousin, who had long, in a 
dim, shadowy way, been regarded as her possible husband. 
Perhaps before proceeding to describe the Royal courtship and 
marriage, I shall do well to devote one short chapter to Prince 
Albert, that: my readers may know who and what he was who 
became Prince Consort. 

About three months after the little “ Gincond of May” first 
opened her blue eyes in Kensington Palace, a cousin was born 
at the Rosenau. The Dowager-Duchess of Coburg, grand- 
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mother to the English baby as well as the German, seems 
- from the first to dream of a future union. When he was 
two years old, she wrote: “The little fellow is the pendant 
to the pretty cousin (Princess Victoria), very handsome, but 
too slight for a boy; lively, very funny; all good-nature and 


mischief.” The little fellow had an imposing list of names— | 


Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel. Some unhappy 
family difficulties deprived him, when but a baby, of a mother’s 
care; but his grandmother became and continued a true mother 
to him and to his elder brother Ernest. He was carefully 
educated—as his after career in England amply showed— 
fond of study, particularly natural history. His own and his 
brother’s collections at an early age actually formed the nucleus 
of the Ernest-Albert Museum of Natural History now at Co- 
burg. He was, even in boyish days, a keen and ardent sports- 
. man. 

It is on record that, when but three years old, his nurse— 
who, by the way, had nursed Victoria—used to talk to him of 
“his little bride in England, the sweet May Flower.” Many 
letters written by his grandmother and by his uncle, Leopold 
of Belgium, indicate that the same desire was cherished by 
the august relations of the two cousins. King Leopold wrote 
at one time that his “ own opinion was that no Prince was so 

- truly qualified to make his niece (Victoria) happy as her Cousin 
Albert, or to fulfil so worthily the difficult duties of the Consort 
of an English Queen.” 

In May, 1836, the cousins met during a brief visit paid by 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg and his two sons to Kensington 
_ Palace—though it seems to have been stipulated that the ob- 
ject of their meeting should be kept secret from the Princess 
and Prince, in order that they might feel perfectly free to form 
a natural and genuine attachment. One may easily surmise, 
however, that even as the nurse had spoken such thoughts to 
Prince Albert, so others had instilled into the Princess’s mind 
the idea that her cousin was her future consort. Indeed, in 
her own journal, Her Majesty plainly states that if she ever 
thought of any one at all as her future husband, it was Cousin 
Albert. There are pleasant little stories told of the cousins 
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at Kensington Palace, the lit:le Princess riding in the gardens 
on her pony with a bright young lad in close attendance. 
Afterwards on her finger was frequently seen a small en- 
amelled ring, containing a tiny diamond, which had been 
given her by the Saxon cousin as a parting gift; not, as 
some impulsive young lady readers may surmise, an engage- 
ment ring, for no engagement was at that time in any way 
suggested. 

On the Queen’s accession, Prince Albert wrote her, con- 
gratulating her on becoming Queen of the mightiest land in 
Europe, and trusting in her new dignity she would not forget 
the little cousins at Bonn. 

At the Coronation, in 1838, the Prince was present as the 
Queen's guest; and rumour had it he was engaged to Her 
Majesty. This, however, was an error, as no engagement, 
formal or implied, had then been entered into. Indeed her 
friends were not a little anxious about her in the loneliness of 
her position, for she herself had written to King Leopold to 
say she would not think of marriage for four years at all events. 
Those who understood the difficulties of her exalted position 
better than she at the time did—though since then, as we 
have seen, Her Majesty has fully acknowledged the iso- 
lation and danger of her dignity—continued earnestly to 
press upon her the advisability of marriage. 

After two years’ experience of the “lonely elevation of a 
throne,” Queen Victoria seems to have arrived at the conclusion 
that her friends were wise in urging her to seek’ a consort. 
Accordingly, arrangements were made that Princes Ernest 
and Albert should visit the Qneen. The latter wrote, as we 
are told in ‘The Life of the Prince Consort”: “The Queen 
declared to my uncle of Belgium that she wished the affair 
to be considered as broken off, and that for four years she 
would think of no marriage. I mean, therefore, with quiet 


but firm resolution, to declare, on my part, that I also entirely. 


withdraw.” 

On October 10th, 1839, the German cousins reached Windsor 
Castlé, receiving from the young Queena Royal and yet cousinly 
reception, meeting them at the top of the grand staircase. 
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In her own Journal she confesses she was much struck with 
the development in Prince Albert, who was now tall, hand- 
some, and manly, with clear blue eyes and an expressive 
forehead. In his countenance great gentleness, intelligence, 
and depth of thought seemed mingled. There was something 
about him which declared at once the high character he 
possessed. The following letter from King Leopold was 
presented by the cousins : 


“My Dearest Victoria, — Your cousins will themselves 
be the bearers of these lines. I recommend them to you. 
They are good and honest creatures, deserving your kindness; 
not pedantic, but really sensible and trustworthy. I have told 
them that your great wish is that they should be quite at their 
ease with you.” 


The concluding wish had quickly to be realized, for notwith- 
standing the solemn etiquette of a court, it was discovered 
that though the princes had arrived, their luggage had not; 
hence they could not appear at dinner, but as the Queen her- 
self records, “came in after it, in spite of their morning 
clothes.” 

From all that appears, a very happy and merry time seems to 
have been spent at Windsor—all serious thoughts of love or 
marriage were apparently banished, and as friends and cousins 
they were “ gay and bright together, merry and light-hearted 
from morning to evening, riding out together and enjoying 
themselyes very much as young people usually do.” 

The result was very natural—the young Queen’s heart was 
won, and that within a week; her reserve melted away, and 


- all her heart went out to her handsome cousin. How was she 


to tell him this? Etiquette demanded she must speak first. 
As a lady she shrank from such a task, as a Queen she must 
face it, else he would be gone as he had come, for the Prince 
knew too well what was due to his cousin’s exalted position. 
How was the ice to be broken ? Her woman’s wit found out a 
way. One evening, at a ball, she presented Prince Albert with 
her bouquet. He was then dressed in his green rifle-brigade 


uniform, tightly fitting and close buttoned up. Where was he 
. B 
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to put the flowers? He pulled out his penknife, cut a slit in 
his uniform jacket, just over his heart, and inserted the flowers. 
Then she asked how he liked England; and he replied, “ Very 
much.” Next day and the next the question was repeated, and 
at length his august cousin managed with many blushes to 
ask, “If he would like to stay in England?” A private inter- 
view followed, in the course of which, after some blushing and 
hesitation, the Queen confessed her love. 

Let the Royal lovers reveal their own feelings. “A few hours 
after the interview, the Queen wrote to her uncle, King Leo- 
pold: 

“T do feel so guilty. I know not how to begin my letter, 
but I think the news it will contain will be sufficient to insure 
your forgiveness. Albert has completely won my heart, and 
all was settled between us this morning. . . . I feel cer- 
tain he will make me very happy. I wish I could say I felt as 
certain of making him happy ; but I shall do my best.” 

While the Prince wrote to his grandmother: 

“The Queen sent for me to her room and disclosed to me 
in a genuine outburst of love and affection, that I had gained 
her whole heart. The joyous openness of manner in which she 
told me of this quite enchanted me, and I was quite carried 
away with it.” ; 

The Queen’s uncle replied in these noble oe “T had, 
when I learned your decision, almost the feeling of old Simeon, 
‘Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.’” 

How shrewdly the King had gauged the Prince’s character 
and the difficulties before him is admirably illustrated in the 
history of later years, when, after not a little misconception 
and jealousy, the Prince Consort won for himself by his high 
qualities the nation’s love and respect. 

After the charming episodes already described, the Prince 
returned to Germany to make his final preparations for entering 
on a position which he well knew must be one of considerable 


responsibility and difficulty. That he fully understood this is 


evident from his own letter to his counsellor and friend, Baron 
Stockmar, to whom he wrote: 


“With the exception of my relations to the Queen, my future 
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position will have its dark sides, and the sky will not always be 
blue and unclouded. But life has its thorns in every position, 
and the consciousness of having used one’s powers and en- 
deavours for an object so great as that of promoting the welfare 
of so many, will surely be sufficient to support me.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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HE young Queen, writing about 
this time, describes herself as 
feeling very lonely without Al- 

bert; but she was busy and nota 
little anxious, for many matters 
which in other spheres of life fall 
“upon the bridegroom, in her ex- 

The Golden Orb. alted position fell upon Her Majesty. 
Hven as it was in the first proposal, so in all subsequent 
steps, she, as Queen, must take the initiative. One of her first 
duties was to announce her approaching marriage. This she 
did at a meeting of the Privy Council on November 28rd, 1839. 
Her Majesty records her trepidation in facing that influential 
gathering with such an announcement, but she says the portrait 
of the Prince which she wore in a bracelet seemed to give her 
courage. This occasion is described by the Qneen in the follow- 
ing words : 

“ Precisely at two | wentin. The room was full, but I hardly 
knew who was there. Lord Melbourne I saw looking kindly at 
me, with tears in his eyes, but he was not nearme. I then read 
my short declaration. I felt that my hands shook, but I did not 
make one mistake. I felt most happy and thankful when it was — 
over. Lord Lansdowne then rose, and in the name of the Privy 
Council asked that this most gracious and most welcome com- 
munication might be printed. Ithen left the room, the whole 


thing not taking above two or three minutes. The Duke of 
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Cambridge came into the small library where I was standing, 
and wished me joy.” 
Her Majesty’s declaration, to which she refers,was as follows: 


“T have caused you to be summoned at the present time in 
order that I may acquaint you with my resolution in a matter 
which deeply concerns the welfare of my people and the happi- 
ness of my future life. It is my intention to ally myself in 
marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Deeply impressed with the solemnity of the engagement which 
T am about to contract, I have not come to this decision with- 
out mature consideration, nor without feeling a strong assur- 
ance that, with the blessing of Almighty God, it will at once 
secure my domestic felicity and serve the interests of my 
country. I have thought fit to make this resolution known 
to you at the earliest period, in order that you may be apprised 
of a matter so highly important to me and to my kingdom, 
and which, I persuade myself, will be most acceptable to all 
my loving subjects.” 


The Duchess of Gloucester afterwards asked the Queen if 
it did not make her nervous to have to make such an announce- 
ment tothe Council. ‘Oh, no,” was the reply, “that I con- 
sidered simply as a matter of business; but I did feel some 
embarrassment in making known to the Prince my feelings in 
his regards.” 

The papers, of course, published the declaration, and the 
announcement was hailed by the public with the greatest 
delight, and when, a little later, Her Majesty opened Parliament 
in person, her reference to the proposed marriage was received 
with shouts of approval. England was glad her young Queen 
should have by her side a guide and supporter; while the fact 
that it was really a love-match,and not merely an act of State 
policy, was hailed with the heartiest rejoicings. ‘This latter 
point was emphasized on every hand; the general feeling being 
thus expressed, “I'he hardest of all penalties attached to royalty 
has been the joyless, unloving marriage of State policy, of which 


_kings and queens have been proverbially the victims. . . . 


A happier destiny awaits our beloved Victoria.” How much 


» 
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happier our subseqnent chapters will show, for it was indeed the 
union of two loving hearts. 

There were, however, many prosaic but necessary details 
to be settled, and these gave rise to considerable discussion, 


Questions of precedence arose, and other matters which seldom _ 


trouble a young and loving couple looking forward to marriage, 
but which in the case of a sovereign had to be duly and gravely 
considered. 

Besides all this, some controversy arose about the Prince’s 
religion—very needless it may now appear, as it might easily 
have been settled by a little inquiry. It seems that the official 
announcement made no reference to the matter, and it began to 
be whispered that Albert was a Roman Catholic. This question 
being raised in Parliament, Lord Melbourne, then Prime Min- 
ister, pointed out that the family to which the Prince belonged 
were well known to be Protestants. It may be interesting to 
many if I give the Prince’s own statement, sent to the Queen, 
who had referred in her letters to the discussion raised : 

“Tn accordance with your wish, we have set about the pre- 
paration of an historical sketch of the progenitors of our house, 
so as to show at once the position towards the Reformation 


and Protestantism. It is not yet complete, but it shall be sent — 


with my next letter, and demonstrate that to the house of Sax- 
ony Protestantism, in a measure, owes its existence; for this 
house, and that of the Landgrave of Hesse, stood quite alone 
against Kurope, and upheld Luther and his cause triumphantly. 
This shows the folly of constantly assailing our house as papis- 
tical. So little is this the case, that there has not been a 
single Catholic princess introduced into the Coburg family since 
the appearance of Luther in 1521. Moreover, the Elector Fred- 
erick the Wise of Saxony was the very first Protestant that 
ever lived. ‘That you may know and judge for yourelf, dear 


Victoria, what my creed and religious principles are, I send. 


you a confession of faith which I worked out for myself in 1835, 
and which I then publicly avowed and swore to in our High 
Church. I enclose an English copy, and the original as I then 
wrote it. You will see my hand is somewhat changed since 
then,” 
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Further discussion arose with respect to financial arrange- 
ments. The annuity proposed to be settled on the Prince was 
£50,000, but Mr. Hume moved it should be reduced to £21,000. 
Hiventually the annual amount was fixed at £30,000. How the 
Prince himself viewed these things is illustrated by the following 
extract from one of his letters: “ All I have to say is, that while 
I possess your love they cannot make me unhappy.” 

I have given several extracts from the letters of the Royal 
lovers, perhaps I should mention there were daily letters to 
and fro. In connection with these Dillets-douz, it is told how 
one day a gentleman appeared at Windsor Castle and stated 
he had an important letter he was charged to deliver personally 
to Her Majesty. Various great officials waited on him and 
endeavoured to ascertain his business, but he altogether re- 
fused to state it save to the Queen in person. Her Majesty, 
however, declined to grant a personal interview, and eventually 
he was handed over toa policeman, who, all other means having 
failed, took the letter from him by force. It transpired he was 
a clerk at the Post Office, who, on aletter from Germany coming 
into his hands, took it into his head to try by its means to gain 
a personal interview with his Queen. As he appeared to have 
no ulterior design, beyond seeing and speaking to the Queen, 
he was reprimanded and permitted to return to his duties, 

Meanwhile the date fixed for the Royal marriage was ap- 
proaching, and preparations were actually going forward. It 
is exceedingly interesting to find from a contemporary writer 
that Her Majesty’s bridal attire was chiefly of home manu- 
facture. The pure white satin for the wedding dress was made 
in Spitalfields; while the Honiton lace with which it was 
trimmed (valued at £1,000) was made in the village of Beer, 
near Honiton, and gave employment to about two hundred 
women from March to November. The lace veil was made in 
the same village. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, too, had his preparations to 
make, and it is recorded that he inquired of Her Majesty how 
the service was to be read, particularly with respect to the 
promise “to obey.’ Her answer is characteristic of her true 
woman’s heart: “While as a Queen I must maintain my 
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rights, as a woman I am ready to fulfil a wife’s duties.” She 
therefore desired the marriage service should be read exactly 
as customary. 

Prince Albert arrived in England a few days before the 
auspicious morning. At Dover, Canterbury, and other places, 
he was received by the people with enthusiasm. At Bucking- 
hain Palace on Saturday, February 8th, he found his bride- 
elect standing at the outer door eager to welcome him. Half 
an hour after his arrival, the Lord Chaniberlain attended to 
administer the oath of naturalization; then followed a grand 
State dinner. At the same time he was made a field-marshal 
of the British army. On the following day he visited the 
Queen Dowager (Adelaide) and other members of the Royal 
Family. On Monday morning, the weddiie day, he wrote to 
his grandmother: “In less than three hours I shall stand 
before the altar with my dear bride. In these solemn 
moments I must once more ask your blessing, which I am 
well assured I shall receive, and which will be my safeguard 
and my future joy. I must end. God be my stay.” 

The marriage took place in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
Long and glowing accounts have been published of the 
splendid ceremony, the magnificent dresses, the flashing 
jewels. It is scarcely necessary to describe all this here; 
every reader can picture the scene. Perhaps I may give just 
a sentence or two written by one who was present : 

“The colonnade within the Palace, along which the bridal 
procession had to pass and repass, had been filled since early 
morn by the élite of England’s rank and beauty. Tach side 
of the way was a parterre of white robes, white, relieved with 
blue, white and green, amber, crimson, purple, fawn, and 
stone colour. All wore wedding favours of lace, orange-flower 
blossoms, or silver bullion, some of great size, and many in 
most exquisite taste. Most of the gentlemen were in court 
dress; and the scene, during the patient hours of waiting, 
was made picturesque by the passing to and fro, in various 
garbs, of burly yeomen of the guard, armed with their mas- 
sive halberts; slight-built gentlemen-at-arnis, with partisans 
of equal slightness; elderly pages of state and pretty pages 
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of honour; officers of the Lord Chamberlain and officers of 
the Woods and Forests; heralds all embroidery, and cuiras- 
siers in polished steel; prelates in their rochets and priests 
in their stoles ; and singing boys in their surplices of virgin 
white.” 

The Queen herself was dressed in pure white satin, trimmed 
with orange-flower blossoms and the Honiton lace I have 
already mentioned. On her head was a wreath of orange 
blossoms, surmounted by the bridal veil. Her bridesmaids 
numbered twelve,—all unmarried daughters of peers, and 
conspicuous amongst her pages was “ Baby Byng,”’ a merry 
little fellow, said to be only five years old. Her wedding 
ring was of plain gold: according to her own expressed desire 
that it should be “an ordinary wedding ring.” ; 

After the marriage ceremony, the Queen and Prince Con- 
sort, hand in hand, passed down the aisle; and it was observed 
that now for the first time our young Queen had some one to 
lean upon, some one to regard as her equal. Hitherto she 
had been painfully, almost dangerously, isolated. This is well 
expressed by Lady Lyttelton, one of the Jadies-in-waiting, 
who says: 

“The Qneen’s look and manner were very pleasing, her eyes 
much swollen with tears, but great happiness in her counte- 
nance, and her look of confidence and comfort, when they 
walked away as man and wife, was very pleasing to see. I 
understand she is in extremely high spirits since. Such a 
new thing for her to dare to be unguarded in conversing 
with anybody; and with her frank and fearless nature, the 
restraints she has hitherto been under, from one reason or 
another, with everybody, must have been most painful.’ 

In connection with the attestation of the marriage, it is 
mentioned as a curious fact that the signature of the Duke 
of Wellington (the Iron Duke) appeared both at Victoria’s 
birth and at her bridal. Speaking of procedure at the sign- 
ing of the marriage register, Mr. Raikes gives the following 
amusing incident : : 

“This morning at breakfast, the Ditke [of Wellington] said 
to me, ‘Did you hear what happened at the wedding?’ Re- 
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plying in the negative, he continued: ‘When we proceeded 
to the signatures, the King of Hanover was very anxious to 
sign before Prince Albert; and when the Queen approached 
the table, he placed himself by her side, watching his oppor- 
tunity. She knew very well what it was about; and just as 
the Archbishop was giving her the pen, she suddenly dodged 
round the table, placed herself next to the Prince, then quickly 
took the pen from the Archbishop, signed, and gave it to 
Prince Albert, who also signed next, before it could be pre- 
vented. The Queen was also anxious to give precedence to 
King Leopold, and consulted me about it, and how it should 
be arranged. I told Her Majesty that I suppose it should 
be settled as we did at the Congress of Vienna. ‘ How was 
that?’ said she—‘ by the first arrival?’ ‘No, madam,’ said 
I—‘alphabetically ; and then, you know, B comes before H.’ 
This pleased her very much, and it was done.” 

The wedding was of course followed by a wedding break- 
fast, at which appeared the most marvellous wedding cake 
ever seen. More than nine feet in circumference, it was 
elaborately constructed, with strange and curious designs in 
snow-white frosted sugar. It was valued at one hundred 
guineas, and required four men to lift it on to the table. 

Then came the honeymoon—a few happy days spent quietly 
at Windsor, as quietly, at all events, as the loyalty and enthu- 
siasm of the people would permit. Returning to London, the 
Queen entered afresh on her duties as a sovereign, now, how- 
: ever, in different and happier circumstances than when as 
maiden Queen she had practically to stand alone, bearing 
unaided the burden of her position. 

I cannot better close this chapter on the Royal Marriage 
than by recalling Hlizabeth Barrett Browning’s beautiful lines 
written on the occasion : 


“But now before her people’s face she bendeth hers anew, 
And calls them, while she vows, to be her witness thereunto. 
She vowed to rule, and in that oath her childhood put away; 
She doth maintain her womanhood in vowing love to-day. 

O lovely lady! let her vow! such lips become such vows, 
And fairer goeth bridal wreath than crown with vernal brows. 
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O lovely lady! let her vow! yea, let her vow to love! 

And though she be no less a Queen, with purples hung above, 

The pageant of a court behind, the royal kin around, 

And woven gold to catch her looks turned maidenly to ground ; 
Yet may the bride-veil hide from her a little of that state, 

While loving hopes of retinues about her sweetness wait. 

She vows to love who vowed to rule (the chosen at her side), 

Let none say, God preserve the Queen! but rather, Bless the Bride! 
None blow the trump, none bend the knee, none violate the dream, 
Wherein no monarch, but a wife, she to herself may seem. 

Or, if ye say, Preserve the Queen! oh, breathe it inward low— 

She is a woman, and beloved! and ’tis enough but so. 

Count it enough, thou noble Prince, who tak’st her by the hand, 
And claimest for thy lady-love our lady of the land! 

And since, Prince Albert, men have called thy spirit high and rare, 
And true to truth, and brave for truth, as some at Augsburg were, 
We charge thee by thy lofty thoughts, and by thy poet-mind, 
Which not by glory and degree takes measures of mankind, 
Esteem that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than for ring, 

And hold her uncrowned womanhood to be the royal thing. 


And now upon our Queen’s last vow what blessings shall we pray ? 
None straitened to a shallow crown will suit our lips to-day: 
Behold, they must be free as love, they must be broad as free, 
Even to the borders of heaven’s light and earth’s humanity. 

Long live she! send up loyal shouts, and true hearts pray between, 
‘The blessings happy peasants have, be thine, O crowned Queen !’” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WEDDED LIFE. 


=< HINGS went very quietly and smoothly in the Royal 

home. Outside there were dark clouds and signs of 

tempest, inside there was true love and domestic hap- 
piness. Amongst the national difficulties which may simply 
be alluded to here, were the Canadian troubles, when for a 
time it almost appeared as if Britain would lose this bright 
jewel; then nearer home were the disturbances in Kent, 
through the madbrained action of one Thorn, who declared 
himself to be Sir William Courtenay, of Powderham Castle, 
Knight of Malta, King of Jerusalem and of the Gipsies, and 
eventually a second Messiah. His pretensions misled a num- 
ber, chiefly agricultural Jabourers, who joined him in an attack 
on Canterbury, in which he was defeated and killed. Besides 
all this, the Chartist movement was still extending and 
assuming threatening proportions. 

In such times our Queen seems to have derived great com- 
fort and strength from the presence and counsel of her young 
husband. He felt, in many ways, the delicacy of his position ; 
there being, ere he was fully understood, a certain jealousy of 
any interference on the part of a foreigner in national affairs. 
This jealousy the Prince lived down; his quiet, unobtrusive 


character, combined with the manifest integrity of his actions, ’ 


winning general respect and esteem. His aim in early years 
was te sink his own individuality in that of his august wife, to 
seek no power for himself, to endeavour to fill up every gap 
which her sex might leave in the exercise of royal functions, 


to watch over every detail of national affairs, so that he might . 
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at any time be in a position to advise her in the complex 
problems brought before her; and, as the natural head of 
the household, to manage her private affairs and domestic 
matters, so that Victoria might be spared many cares and 
worries adherent to her position. 

Tt is amusingly told how the internal arrangements in the 
Palace were found to be in utter confusion, and it took the 
Prince a long time to reduce matters to something like sim- 
plicity and method, until “it became an example of prudence 
and order which every household in the nation, great or humble, 
could imitate and profit by.” For example, one part of Buck- 
ingham Palace was in charge of the Lord Steward, and another 
under the Lord Chamberlain, whilst no one could say who was 
responsible for a third part. One grave official was expected 
to see after the cleaning of the insides of the windows, while 
others, and totally different persons, were responsible for the 
outsides. The Palace official who provided fuel and laid the 
fires, had nothing to do with lighting them. So ina hundred 
different matters confusion reigned. Ifa pane of glass was 
broken, or a cupboard lock out of order, the sanction of so 
many Officials had to be obtained, that not seldom months 
elapsed before the repairs were effected. And worse still, the 
gravest irregularities in duty were discovered amongst the 
servants, many of whom were responsible to State officials not 
resident in the Palace, and therefore were without super- 
vision. It wasahard task, in view of vested rights, to remedy 
the state of matters; but in due time, by wise tact and quiet 
determination, things were put on a better footing in the 
household. 

The Queen, in her Journal, tells of an alarming accident 
which happened to the Prince at this time. He had mounted 
his horse at Windsor Castle in order to join a stag hunt on 
Ascot Heath, when his wife, who was to follow in the pony 
phaeton, saw him struggling with his excited steed, which by 
some means had been frightened. Soon it got the bit be- 
tween its teeth, and darted off full speed amongst the park 
trees. The Prince was swept off by a bough, and fell heavily. 
He instantly despatched a messenger to assure his anxious 
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wife of his safety, and mounting a fresh horse, galloped off to 
the hunt, where the Queen found him later on. She writes: 
“ Albert received me on the terrace of the Grand Stand, and 
led me up. He looked very pale, and said he had been much 
alarmed lest I should have been frightened by his accident. 

He told me he had scraped the skin of his poor 
arm, had bruised his hip and knees, and his coat was torn 
and dirty. It was a frightful fall.” 

Of their quiet and peaceful home life, Her Majesty her- 
self gives the following charmingly simple account: “ They 
breakfasted at nine, and took a walk every morning soon 
afterwards. Then came the usual amount of business (far 
less heavy, however, than now); besides which they drew 
and etched a great deal together, which was a source of great 
amusement, as they had the plates ‘bit’ in the house. 
Luncheon followed at the usual hour of two o’clock. Lord 
Melbourne, who was generally staying at the house, came to 
the Queen in the afternoon, and between five and six the 
Prince usually drove her out in a pony phaeton. If the Prince 
did not drive the Queen, he rode; in which case she took a 
drive with the Duchess of Kent, or the ladies. The Prince 
also read aloud most days to the Queen. The dinner was at 
eight o’clock, and always with the company. In the evening 
the Prince frequently played at double chess, a game of 
which he was very fond, and which he played extremely well. 

“ At first the Queen tried to get rid of the bad custom pre- 
vailing only in this country, of the gentlemen remaining, after 
the ladies had left, in the dining-room. But Lord Melbourne 
advised against it, and the Prince himself thought it better 
not to make any change. The hours, however, were not late 
of an evening, and it was very seldom that the party had 
not broken up by eleven o’clock. Comparatively early, too, 
as the breakfast hour was, the Prince had often, particu- 
larly‘in later years, as work got heavier, done much business 
before it; written letters or prepared drafts of memoranda, 
which had to be considered by the Queen.” 

On June 1st Prince Albert made his first public appearance 
at Hxeter Hall, and his first speech in English. It is amusing 
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to read in the Queen’s own words that “he was very nervous 
before he went, and had repeated his speech to her in the 
On this occasion he presided at a meeting 


morning by heart.” 


for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and in the terse and 
thoughtful sentences he uttered, 
gave glimpses of that power of 
expressing much in few words for 
which he was afterwards noted. 
His speech was declared by all to 
be a great success. It is very 
short, and perhaps I might give it 
here: “I have been induced to 
preside at the meeting of this 
society from a conviction of its 
paramount importance to the great 


ETON COLLEGE, 


interests of humanity and justice. I deeply regret that the 
benevolent and persevering exertions of England to abolish 
that atrocious traffic in human beings, at once the desolation 
of Africa and the blackest stain upon civilized Europe, have 
not as yet led to any satisfactory conclusion, But I sincerely 
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trust that this great country will not relax in its efforts until 
it has finally and for ever put an end to a state of things so 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity and to the best feelings 
of our nature. Let us therefore trust that Providence will 
prosper our exertions in so holy a cause, and that under the 
auspices of our Queen and her Government, we may at no 
distant period be rewarded by the accomplishment of the 
great and humane object for the promotion of which we bave 
this day met.” : 

Caroline Fox writes in her ‘‘ Memories ”: “ The acclamations 
that attended the Prince’s entrance were perfectly deafening ; 
and he bore them all with calm, modest dignity, repeatedly 
bowing with considerable grace. He certainly is a very beauti- 
ful young man; athorough German, and a fine poetic specimen 
of the race. He uttered his speech in rather a low tone, and 
with the prettiest foreign accent.” 

I have been telling of public appearances: here is a very 
simple but interesting story of a much more private appear- 
ance. The Queen and her young husband were, according to 
custom, rambling in the pretty neighbourhood around Clare- 


mont, when on one occasion they were caught ina sharp shower. | 


They took refuge in a cottage, and the garrulous old woman 
entertained them with many remarkable stories of Princess 
Charlotte and other great personages who had formerly lived 
at Claremont. She had not, of course, the remotest idea who 
her visitors were. By-and-by, as the rain did not cease, she 
offered to lend them an umbrella. The offer was accepted; but 
she was very careful about her property, and exacted repeated 
promises that the umbrella should be returned. In due course 
it was sent back, when much to her amazement the old lady 
learned with whom she had been chatting so freely. 

The story from Claremont reminds me that the Queen herself 


has recorded how she began to love a simple country life. For — 


the first year or two the festivities and ceremonies of London 
life had proved very attractive, but soon she became weary of 
these, and sought more and more the enjoyments of home life. 
She writes : 

“Ttold Albert that formerly I was too happy to go to London, 
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my marriage, and still more since the summer, I dislike, and 
am unhappy to leave the country, and could be content and 
happy never to go to town. This pleased him. he solid 
pleasures of a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the country 
with my inestimable husband and friend, my all-in-all, are far 
more durable than the amusements of London, though we don’t 
despise or dislike these sometimes.”’ 
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FROM ETCHINGS BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Her Majesty’s health was much better in the country than 
in town; and besides, as the Prince writes: 

“T feel as if in Paradise in this fine fresh air, instead of 
the dense smoke of London. The thick heavy atmosphere 
there quite weighs one down. ‘he town is so large that 
-_-without a long ride or walk you have no chance of getting out 


-and wretched to leave it, and how, since the blessed hour of 
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of it. Besides this, whenever I show myself Iam still followed 
by hundreds of people.” 

It is not at all improbable that the natural desire for the quiet 
and peaceful life at Windsor and Claremont may have been 
stimulated by the repeated attempts (chiefly by lunatics) made 
on the Queen’s life. 

The first attempt was made by a wretched lad, Edward 
Oxford, on June 18th, 1840, while the Queen was driving with 
her husband in the Park. It was her first experience of the 
kind, and she seems not at once to have understood what had 
happened. Although she heard the shot, she did not think 
it was fired at her. ‘he Prince, however, was on the alert, and 
seeing the man raise a second pistol, he pulled the Queen down, 
and ordered the postillions to drive on. The Prince thus de- 
scribes the incident: 

“We had hardly proceeded a hundred yards from the Palace 
when I noticed on the footpath on my sidea little mean-looking 
man, holding something towards us; and before I could distin- 


guish what it was, a shot was fired which almost stunned us’ 


both, it was so loud, and fired barely six paces from us. 
Victoria had just turned to the left to look at a horse, and 
could not understand why her ears were ringing, as, from 
its being fired so very near, she could hardly distinguish that 
it proceeded from a shot having been fired. The horses started, 
and the carriage stopped. I seized Victoria’s hands, and asked 
if the fright had not shaken her, but she laughed at the thing. 
I then looked again at the man, who was still standing in the 
same place, his arms crossed, and a pistol in each hand. His 
attitude was so theatrical and affected, it quite amused me. 
Suddenly he again pointed his pistol and fired a second time. 
This time Victoria also saw the shot, and stooped quickly, drawn 
down by me. ‘The ball must have passed just above her head.” 

After the second shot, Oxford was seized by the bystanders, 
and the Queen’s first kindly thought was to drive rapidly to 
the Duehess of Kent’s house, to assure her mother of her 
safety. The Royal couple then returned through Hyde Park, 
amidst shouts of enthusiastic and hearty sympathy. It is 
said that all the riders, both ladies and gentlemen, who were 
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in Rotten Row that evening, escorted the Royal carriage back 
to Buckingham Palace; and for some time after a volunteer 


_ and impromptu bodyguard of this sort accompanied the Queen 


everywhere in public. Bravely as young Victoria had borne 
up before her people, she broke down in tears when she reached 
her own room, the shock to her nerves was so great. “My chief 
anxiety,” wrote Albert, “ was lest the fright should have been 
injurious to Victoria in her present state; but she is quite 
well. I thank Almighty God for His protection.” Oxford 
turned out to be a discharged barman, and he always insisted 
his attack was made out of sheer vanity and craving for 
notoriety. 
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A good deal of amusement, accompanied by not a little an- 
noyance, was caused about the same time by the proceedings 
of a boy who soon became known as “the Boy Jones.” This 
lad found his way again and again into Buckingham Palace, 
secreting himself in the chimneys and so forth during the 
day,and emerging at night. He seems to have had no intention 
of robbery or violence, but merely wanted to be in the Queen’s 
presence; and he boasted he had repeatedly listened to conver- 
sations between Her Majesty and Prince Albert. Short terms 
of imprisonment seemed to have no deterrent effect, the offence 
was repeated again and again, and at length, it is said, he was 
sent to sea, and became in due course a steady seaman. 
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So passed, with a few such startling episodes, quietly and 
happily the first year of wedded life. Jealousies, turmoils, and 
factions found no echo in the loving and merry life of the 
happy young couple. While the most vigilant attention was 
paid to all the duties of State, the Queen found in the society 
of her husband a restful solace which, she declares, did her 
worlds of good. ‘There was one cry that never failed to pene- 


trate the Royal ears—that was the cry of distress. Her Majesty _ 


was always ready promptly and generously to respond to any 
really genuine appeal. Thus we read of donations towards 
Mrs. Fry’s work amongst prisoners, and of many acts of 
kindly and loving charity over which the Queen has usually 
endeavoured to draw a veil, seeking to act in the spirit of 
the Lord’s injunction, not to let her right hand know what her 
left hand did. In the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Prince Consort,’ Her 
Majesty affords many beautiful glimpses into the holy shrine 
of home affection and domestic love. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE HAPPY MOTHER. 


E have seen our beloved Queen, both as maiden and 
W young wife; now comes a new relationship—that of 

mother. On Noy. 21st, 1840, a dear little baby opened 
her eyes in Buckingham Palace. Victoria Adelaide Mary 
Louisa, as she was called, became the popular and beloved 
Princess Royal of England, and is now the Crown Princess 
of Germany, herself not only a mother, but a grandmother. 

How the Prince shared her joy is told by the Queen herself: 

“ During the time the Queen was laid up, his care and deyo- 
tion were quite beyond expression. He was always at hand 
to do anything in his power for her comfort. He was content 
to sit by her ina darkened room, to read to her or write for 
her. 

“No one but himself ever lifted her from her bed to her 
sofa; and he always helped to wheel her on her bed or sofa 
into the next room. For this purpose he would come in- 
stantly, when sent for, from any part of the house. As years 
went on, and he became overwhelmed with work (for his 
attentions were the same in all the Queen’s subsequent con- 
finements), this was often done at much inconvenience to him- 
self; but he ever came with a sweet smile on his face. In 
short, his care of her was like that of a mother, nor could 
there be a kinder, wiser, or more judicious nurse.” 

It is also told how when two days after baby’s birth Mr. 
Selwyn, with whom the Prince had been reading English Law 


and Constitution, called to continue his instruction, Albert 
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said, “I fear I cannot read to-day, there are so many coming 
to congratulate us—bnt you will like to see the Princess?” 
and accordingly he took Mr. Selwyn to the nursery, where 
baby was sleeping. ‘I think,” said the happy father, “the 
next time we read, it must be on the rights and duties of a 
Princess Royal.” 

The Christening, by two archbishops, two bishops, and a 
dean, took place on Feb. 10th, in Buckingham Palace. 

On the 9th of the following November, just when the Lord 
Mayor’s Show was leaving Guildhall, came another baby, heir 
to the throne of England, and created in a few days after 
his birth Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. There was 
great rejoicing all over the land, but what the Royal mother 
herself thought of it is beautifully expressed in a letter 
written by Her Majesty to Uncle Leopold : 

“We arrived here safe and sound, with our awfully large 
nursery establishment, yesterday morning. ‘To-day is very 
bright, clear, and dry, and we walked out early, and felt like 
prisoners freed from some dungeon. I wonder very much 
who my little boy will be like. You will understand how 
fervent are my prayers, and I am sure everybody’s must be, 
to see him resemble his father in every respect, both in body 
and mind. Oh, my dearest uncle, if you knew how happy, 
how blessed I feel, and how proud in possession of such a 
perfect being as my husband; and if you think that you 
have been instrumental in bringing about this union, it must 
gladden your heart. . . . We must all have trials and 
vexations; but if one’s home is happy, then the rest is com- 
paratively nothing.” 

Referring to the same time, the Qneen gives this charming 
touch: “ Albert brought in dearest little Pussy (the Princess 
Royal), in such a smart white merino frock, trimmed with 


blue, which mamma had given her, and a pretty cap, and - 


placed her on my bed, seating himself next to her, and she 
was very dear and good. And as my precious invaluable 
Albert’ sat there, and our little love between us, I felt qnite 
moved with happiness and gratitude to God.” 

Soon the family were again at Windsor Castle, and writing 
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from there the Queen says: “Victoria plays ‘with my old 
bricks, and I see her ranning and jumping—as old, though I 
fear still little, Victoria of former days used to do.” 

Miss Tytler says that “ when the youthful pair were a little 
older, they would stand still and quiet in the music-room to 
hear the Prince-father discourse sweet sounds on his organ, 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 


and the Qneen-mother sing with one of her ladies. . . . 
The small people furnished a never-ending series of merry 
anecdotes. . . . Now it was the little Princess, a quaint, 
tiny figure, in dark blue velvet, white shoes, and yellow gloves, 
keeping the nurseries alive with her sports, showing off the 
new frocks she had got as a Christmas-box from her grand- 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, and bidding Mrs. Liddell put 
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one on. Now it was the Queen offending the dignity of her 
little daughter by calling her ‘Missy,’ and being told in in- 
dignant tones, ‘I am not Missy: I’m the Princess Royal.’ 
Or again it was Lady Lyttelton, who was warned off by the 
dismissal in French, from the morsel of royalty, not quite 
three : ’N’approchez pas mot, moi ne veut pas vous.’” 

Here is one anecdote given by the Queen of “ Vicky,” or 
“Pussy,” as the little Princess was called by her father and 
mother. ‘Our Pussy learns a verse of Lamartine by heart, 
which ends with ‘Le tableau se déronle & mes pieds’ [‘The 
picture spreads itself at my feet’]. To show you how well she 
understood this difficult line, I must tell you the following bon 
mot: When she was riding on her pony, and looking at 
the cows and sheep, she turned to Madame Charnier (her 
governess), and said, ‘ Voila le tableau qui se déroule & mes 
pieds!’ [‘Theve is the picture which spreads itself at my 
feet.’] Is not this extraordinary for a child of three?” 

There is a great deal about the Princess Royal, perhaps be- 
cause she was the eldest, and perhaps also because she had 
very decidedly a will of her own, in the Queen’s book, 
“Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands”; 
but these incidents I must reserve for the succeeding chapter, 
when I pass on to the later period treated of in that book. 
Here, however, I must give a very charming glimpse of the 
Queen’s life at home. It is written by Mendelssohn to his 
mother: 

“T must tell you all the details of my last visit to Bucking- 
ham Palace. It is the one really pleasant and thoroughly 
comfortable English house, where one feels @ son aise (at his 
ease). Of course I do know a few others. Joking apart, 
Prince Albert asked me to go to him on Saturday at two 
o'clock, so that I might try his organ before I left England. 
I found him alone, and as we were talking, the Queen came 
in also alone, in a simple morning dress. She said she was 
obliged to leave for Claremont in an hour, and then suddenly 
interrupting herself, exclaimed, ‘ But goodness, what a confu- 
sion!’ for I must have littered the whole room, and even the 
pedals of the organ (which, by.the way, made a very pretty 
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feature in the room), with leaves of music from a large port- 
folio which lay open. As she spoke, she knelt down, and began 
picking up the music.” 

About the same time a very pretty little story is told of 
how the Queen sent for Jenny Lind to sing before her in 
private. It happened that the Queen’s pianist regarded the 
sweet singer with jealousy, and when accompanying her, 
played some tricks on the piano which distressed Jenny Lind 
exceedingly. Her Majesty’s quick musical ear detected this 
at once, and without appearing to notice it she said, when 
Jenny Lind stood up to sing again, “I will accompany Miss 
Lind,” motioning the pianist aside. The little incident seems 
prettily to illustrate the Queen’s characteristic kindness, 
shrewdness, and tact. 

When writing of these celebrities, I had better give a little 
extract from Barnum’s notes of General Tom ‘lhumb’s visit 
to the Queen. Chronologically this occurred a year later, but 
it will come in well just here. The diminutive General on 
entering hailed the Royal party: “Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen!” and a burst of laughter followed this unconven- 
tional salute. After some remarks on the Queen’s appearance, 
the writer says: “ Before describing the process and incidents 
of ‘backing out,’ I must acknowledge how sadly I broke 
through the council of the Lord-in-Waiting. While Prince 
Albert and others were engaged with Tom, the Queen was 
gathering information from me in regard to his history, ete. 
T'wo or three questions were put and answered through the 
process indicated in my drill. It was a roundabout way of 
doing business, not at all to my liking, and I suppose the 
Lord-in-Waiting was seriously shocked, if not outraged, when 
I entered boldly into conversation with Her Majesty. She, 
however, seemed not disposed to check my boldness, for she 
immediately spoke directly to me in obtaining the informa- 
tion which she sought. I felt entirely at ease in her presence, 
and could not avoid contrasting her sensible and amiable 
manners with the stiffuess and formality of upstart gentility 
at home and abroad.” 

“The retirement of Tom Thumb and his party appears to 
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have been a very amusing scene, judging by the following 
narration : 

“Tlie Lord-in-Waiting was perhaps mollified towards me 
when he saw me following his illustrious example in retiring 
from the Royal presence. He was accustomed to the process, 
and therefore was able to keep somewhat ahead (or rather 
aback) of me, but even I stepped rather fast for the other 
members of the retiring party. We had a considerable dis- 
tance to travel in that long gallery before reaching the door, 
and whenever the General found he was losing ground, he 
turned around and ran a few steps, then resumed the position 
of ‘backing out,’ then turned around and ran, and so continued 
to alternate his methods of getting to the door, until the 
gallery fairly rang with the merriment of the Royal spectators. 
It was really one of the richest scenes I ever saw, especially 
the concluding section. Running, under the circumstances, 
was an offence sufficiently heinous to excite the indignation 
of the Queen’s favourite poodle-dog, and he vented his dis- 
pleasure by barking so sharply as to startle the General from 
his propriety. He, however, recovered immediately, and, 
with his little cane, commenced an attack on the poodle, and 
a funny fight ensued, which renewed and increased the merri- 
ment of the Royal party.” 

General Tom Thumb subsequently appeared twice before 


the Queen and the Royal Family, who were greatly amused by 


his demeanour and performances. 

All was not, however, rosewater, forin the year to which I 
have referred (1842) there were two attempts on the life of 
the Queen. 

On May 30th she was fired at on Constitution Hill. The day 
previous (Sunday), as she and the Prince were returning from 
the Chapel Royal, a man stepped out from the crowd and pre- 


sented a pistol, which missed fire. The Prince states the man. 


was two paces from them. ‘I heard the pistol snap, but no 
report followed. {turned to Victoria, who was seated on my 
right, and asked, ‘Did you hear that?’ She had been bowing 
to the people on the right, and had heard nothing. I said, ‘I 


may be mistaken; but I am sure I saw some one take aim at 


us!” 
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The following day the attempt was renewed. It is thus 
described by Prince Albert: 

“We were naturally much agitated, Victoria very nervous 
and unwell. Notwithstanding, the Queen went out for her 
daily drive as usual, though such precautions as could be 
taken were adopted. You may imagine that our minds were 
not very easy. We looked behind every tree, and I cast my 
eyes round in search of the rascal’s face. . . . On our way 
home, as we were approaching the palace, between the Green 
Park and the garden wall, a shot was fired at us about five paces 
off. It was the fellow with the same pistol—a little, swarthy, 
ill-looking rascal. We felt as if a load had been taken off our 
hearts, and we thanked the Almighty for having preserved usa 
second time from so great a danger.” “ Her Majesty told me 
she had expected it, and it was a relief to her to have it over,” 
says another authority. ‘She said she could never have existed 
under the uncertainty of a concealed attack. She would much 
rather run the risk at once than have the presentiment of danger 
constantly hovering over her.” 

The man, John Francis, was arrested at once, tried, sentenced 
to death; but by the Royal clemency the sentence was com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. 

On Sunday, July 3rd, the day after the above sentence had 
been commuted, another attempt was made by a hunchback, 
named Bean. He escaped at the time, and until his arrest the 
hunchbacks in London had a bad time of it. They were hooted 
at and accused, and nearly every one so deformed had to give 
an account of himself. Bean was eventually secured, and sen- 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

During these painfully agitating trials, the Queen was sus- 
tained by the intense love and sympathy of her people. 


CHAPTER X. 


THER HIGHLANDS AND OSBORNE. 


HAVE beenreading once 
more with the deepest 
interest Her Majesty’s 
“ Journal of our Life in the 
Highlands,” and know not 
which most to admire, her 


and manners, or the simple, 
unpretending style in which 
she writes. Her book begins 
with “Our First Visit to 
Scotland.” It tells how, on 
August 29th, 1842, she set 
sail from Woolwich; how 
the squadron was composed; 
how she felt very sick on the 
voyage; and how marvel- 
lously she was impressed by the grandeur of the Scottish 
scenery. She notes everything—the oatmeal porridge and 
* finnan haddies”’ for breakfast, ‘‘ which we liked very much;” 
the peculiar head-gear, called “ mutches,” of the old women; the 
prettiness of the girls;.the well-known peculiarities of the 
Newhaven fishwives; and, in fact, nothing seems to escape 
her eyes. To a Southern it may seem strange; but Her 


Majesty notes, “ We are getting very fond of the bagpipes.” 
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Of course she heard the pibroch on its native hills, and that 
makes all the difference. 

Then come impressions of Edinburgh; musings in Holyrood, 
where no British sovereign had been since Henry LV.; reference 
to the Archers’ bodyguard, whose privilege it is to defend the 
Monarch’s person, and whose bodies, she says, were found 
heaped upon and around the corpse of King James at Flodden. 

Then comes the journey north, through Perth, Dunkeld, and 
so on to Taymouth, where she was much delighted with the 
Breadalbane Highlanders, and the feudal life to which she was 
introduced. The Scottish mountains seem to have greatly 
impressed Her Majesty. The return journey, by Loch Tay, 
Loch Earn, Drummond Castle, the Roman Camp at Ardoch 
and Bannockburn, is enthusiastically described. Then the re- 
turn by steamer from Edinburgh to London, noting by the way 
in passing Grace Darling’s island, “ We were sorry to hear Grace 
Darling died the night before we passed on our journey north.” 
Such glimpses of a true woman’s heart abound in the Journal. 
This visit ends, “* Scotland is a delightful country, I am very 
sorry to leaveit.”” Nor did she leave it iong; in two years she 
was back again, and soon after secured in Balmoral a perma- 
nent residence there. 

Hre that, however, another baby had appeared to keep Vicky 
and Albert Edward company. Princess Alice Maud Mary, 
born April 25th, 1843, became, by reason of her gentle dispo- 
sition and tender nursing of her father on his death-bed, the 
most warmly loved of all the Queen’s children. 

In August, 1843, the Queen and her Consort made a yachting 
excursion round the South Coast, visiting Southampton, the 
Isle of Wight, and the Channel Isles. It is recorded that on 
Her Majesty landing at Southampton it was raining heavily, 
and the landing stage was wet and muddy. Of course there is 
good precedent in the story about Walter Raleigh for guidance 
at such a juncture. The members of the Corporation promptly 
pulled off their red official gowns, and spreading them on the 
pier, made a footway for the Queen. 

In the following month came a trip to France, the first visit 


of an English monarch to that land since Henry VIII. met 
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Francis I. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Louis Philippe 
and Queen Amelie met our Queen at T'report, and it is said 
the King caused not a little stir by his hearty salute of Queen 
Victoria, whom he took up in his arms and carried from the 
Royal yacht to his own barge. 

Later on the Queen went to Ostend ona visit to her uncle, 
the King of the Belgians, visiting the old cathedrals and other 
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places of interest in Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp. These old 
Flemish towns gave her a Royal welcome. It is touching to 
read how the Queen speaks of her uncle’s child Charlotte as 
the “ prettiest child you ever saw.” That pretty child is now, 
it will be remembered, the widowed ex-Empress of Mexico, and, 
her reason shattered by the shock of Maximilian’s violent death, 
she is pining away in melancholy madness. 
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A Royal progress in various parts of England followed next 
—the welcome the Queen received everywhere being over- 
whelming in enthusiasm and loyalty. 

On August 6th, 1844, came another little stranger to the 
Royal Home—this time Prince Alfred, well known as the Sailor 
Prince. Five weeks after, the Queen and husband set out for 
a second visit to Scotland, taking with them Vicky. “TI said,” 
writes the Queen, “to Albert, I could hardly believe my child 
was travelling with us—it so put me in mind of myself when 
I was ‘the little Princess,’ ” 

Landing at Dundee, the Royal party soon reached Blair Castle, 
and were once more surrounded by Highland life. An amusing 
story is told how the Queen, the Prince baving started on a 
shooting expedition, got up early one morning, quietly dressed, 
and walked about the grounds. By-and-by it struck some of 
the Highlanders that it was the Queen herself, and a guard 
was sent to wait on her; but, rejoicing in freedom, she dis- 
missed them. Soon Her Majesty reached the Lodge, where 
her host and hostess were temporarily residing, haying 
vacated the Castle for the Queen; and on inquiring for 
them, was told they were not up yet. We can well under- 
stand the astonishment of the servants when the quiet- 
looking lady replied by requesting them to inform Lady 
Glenlyon, when she awoke, that the Queen had called. On 
her way back Her Majesty missed her way, and on asking 
some reapers to direct her, was told to climb over the park 
railings and go straight through the park. ‘The honest reapers 
knew not whom they were directing. ‘he Queen, however, 
acted on this advice, climbed the railings, and was back in 
time for breakfast. 

About her daughter the Queen writes: “ Pussy’s cheeks are 
on the point of bursting, they have grown so plump. She 


is learning Gaelic, but makes wild work of the names of the 


mountains.” The Queen seemed again to have been greatly 
delighted with her Highland trip. 

In the following year the Queen purchased Osborne, and a 
new house was built. She wrote to King Leopold: “It sounds 


so pleasant to have a place of one’s own, quiet, retired, and _ 
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free from all woods and forests, and other charming depart- 
ments, which are really the plague of one’s life.” ) 

This island home became, being free from the stately but 
tiresome etiquette of Windsor, in a very special manner the 
children’shome. In the planning of the new house, the laying 
out of the grounds, and so on, Prince Albert had abundant 
scope for his good taste. The first entrance on the new house 
is capitally described by Lady Lyttelton: 

“Our first night in this house is well past. Nobody smelt 

paint or caught cold, and the worst is over. It was a most 
amusing event coming here to dinner. Hverything in the house 
is quite new, and the drawing-room looked very handsome; 
the windows lighted by the brilliant lamps in the room must 
have been seen faroutat sea. I was pleased by one little thing. 
After dinner we were to drink the Queen and Prince’s health as 
a house-warming; and after it the Prince said, very naturally 
and simply, but seriously: ‘We have a hymn’ (he called it a 
psalin) ‘for such occasions; it begins and then he repeated 
two lines in German, which I could not quote right, meaning 
a prayer to bless our going out and coming in. It was dryand 
quaint, being Luther’s. We all perceived that he was feeling 
it. And truly, entering anew house, a new palace, is a solemn 
thing to do, to those whose probable span of life in itis long,and 
in spite of rank, and health, and youth, downhill now. 
I forgot much the best part of our breaking-in, which was, 
that Lucy Kerr (one of the maids-of-honour) insisted on 
throwing an old shoe into the house after the Queen, as she 
entered for the first night, being a Scotch superstition. It 
looked too strange and amusing. She wanted some melted 
lead and sundry other charms, but they were not fort'icoming. 
I told her I would call her Luckie, and not Lucy.” 

The German hymn repeated by the Prince has been trans- 
lated as follows into English : 


“* God bless our going out, nor less 
Our coming in, and make them sure ; 
God bless our daily bread, and bless 
Whate’er we do, whate’er endure ; 
In death unto His peace awake us, 
And heirs of His salvation make us.” 
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Here the children reigned supreme. The Queen sought to 
be a real mother to them, endeavouring, as she herself says, 
to bring them up “as simply and in as domestic a way as 
possible.” She regrets, at one time, that “her incessant occu- 
pation prevented her from being with her children when they 
say their prayers.” Again, Her Majesty writes: 

“T am quite clear that she (referring to the Princess Royal) 
should be taught to have great reverence for God and for 
religion, and that she should have the feeling of devotion 
and love which our Heavenly Father encourages His earthly 
children to have for Him, and not one of fear and trembling.” 

The Swiss Cottage was specially set apart for the children, 
and became a school of practical science and industry. The 
boys worked as carpenters, the girls might be found, up to 
the elbows in flour, deep in the mysteries of pastry-making 
and cookery. Every child had a flower and vegetable plot of 
his or her own, which they were expected to keep in good 
order. They were taught also kindness and benevolence to 
the poor. Altogether it was a quiet, unsophisticated, happy 
home-life; and, as one of the nurses records, “ they were kept 
on very plain fare.” 

It is told how on one occasion the Queen and Prince Albert 
were walking in Cowes, when they were caught in a heavy 
shower. An aged postman seeing them getting very wet, and 
quite unaware of their rank, ran after them and offered the 
use of his old gingham umbrella. The offer was graciously 
accepted. On arriving at Osborne House, Her Majesty’s 
thanks were returned to him, together with the umbrella and 
a five pound note. 

An incident is related of the Princess Royal which well 
illustrates on the one hand her wilfulness as a child, and on . 
the other, the strictness of home discipline. It is told that 
when Dr. Brown entered the Royal service, the little Prin- 
cesses, hearing their father address him as “ Brown,” adopted 
the same brief form in addressing him. The Queen corrected 
them, and all obeyed by addressing him as Mr. Brown, except 
the Princess Royal, who maintained her right to use the name 
as her father did. One day the Queen, hearing her, informed 
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her that if she again addressed the physician in that manner 
she would be sent to bed. Nevertheless, next morning, on his 
presenting himself, the young Princess said, “ Good morning, 
Brown!” then added, seeing her mother’s eyes fixed on her, 
“and good-night, Brown, for Iam going to bed,” and to bed 
she accordingly went. 

In September, 1845, the Queen visited Germany, met her 
old governess, Baroness Lehzen, saw the Prince’s birthplace, 
and many other places of great family and historical interest. 
Altogether it seems to have been a very happy, unrestrained 
journey. 

On May 25th, 1846, came a third little daughter, the Princess 
Helena. 

In the following year, a yachting trip was taken to the West 
of Scotland, where we learn from the Queen’s Diary, she first 
saw “a little fellow, just two years old—a dear, white, fat, fair 
little fellow, with reddish hair, but very delicate features; . . . 
such a merry, independent child.” This little fellow, who at- 
tracted the Queen’s notice, is now the husband of the Princess 
Louise, who was born on March 18th, 1848. 

During the autumn, famine and disease were raging in Ire- 
land, while England and Scotland did not altogether escape. 
The Queen felt deeply for her people; wrote a pleading for 
help, sent all she could, reduced the palace expenses in every 
possible way, in order to aid the starving Irish. How Eng- 
land responded to her appeal and example, history records. 
It is stated that the gaieties of the London season ceased, 
and every one contributed all they could. The Queen’s letter 
alone resulted in £171,533. 

“At last,” says Sir Charles Trevelyan, “the famine was 
stayed. he affecting and heartrending crowds of destitutes 
disappeared from the streets; the cadaverous, hunger-stricken 
countenances of the people gave place to looks of health; 
deaths from starvation ceased; and cattle-stealing, the plunder 
of provisions, and other crimes prompted by want of food, were 
diminished by one half in the course of a single month. It 
was one of the noblest and grandest attempts ever made to 
battle with a national calamity. Organized armies, amounting 
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altogether to some hundreds of thousands, had been rationed 
before, but neither ancient nor modern history can furnish a 
parallel to the fact that upwards of three millions of persons 
were fed every day in the neighbourhood of their own homes 
by administrative arrangements emanating from and con- 
trolled by one central office.” 

So during this memorable time of sorrow, our good Queen 
was found in the forefront of those who sought to mitigate 
the woes and horrors of famine and distress. This intense 
practical sympathy with suffering has ever been eminently 
characteristic of Queen Victoria. 

Meanwhile, Balmoral became Her Majesty’s favourite and 
beloved home. This beautiful castle, on the Dee, nestling 
amongst mountains to which she seems so much attached, 
being first visited in 1848, was purchased in 1852, when the 
new castle was built. A year or two later she writes: ‘‘ Hvery 
year my heart becomes more fixed in the dear paradise, and 
so much more so now that all has become my dearest Albert’s 
own creation, own work, own laying out, as ab Osborne ; and 
his great taste and the impress of his dear hand have been 
everywhere.” 

The Prince Consort was fond of hunting, and the Queen 
seems to have taken a remarkably keen and hearty interest in 
his pleasures. Her book is full of vivid and realistic descrip- 
tions of deer-stalking on the mountains, telling again and 
again of our Queen crouching for hours ina rude deer-stalking 
shanty, or bothy, afraid to move hand or foot, or whisper a 
word, lest the quick ears of the deer should catch the sound. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HAPPY HOME DAYS. 


HE Queen’s warm sympathy with Ireland in her time 
of bitter trouble, led her to resolve to visit Erin. In 
autumn, 1849, with her husband and their two eldest chil- 

dren, she landed at Cork, making a memorable progress through 
Cork to Dublin and Belfast and other places. Her welcome was 
all that could be desired. Blessings in the warmest Irish style 
were showered on her face, her eyes, her head, her smile, coupled 
generally in Celtic fashion with terms of endearment. One old 
woman cried, “ Queen, darlint, make one o’ the childer Prince 
Patrick, and ould Oireland will die for ye!”” The oldlady’s wish 
was heard; the next boy was named Arthur Patrick, now Duke 
of Connaught. The Queen herself writes: “ It was a wonder- 
ful.and exciting scene.” 

From Belfast Her Majesty sailed in the Victoria and Albert to 
the Clyde, and passing through Glasgow, where an enthusiastic 
reception was accorded her, the Queen reached Balmoral. ‘‘ It 
seems,’ she says in her Journal, “like a dream to be here in 
our dear Highland home again.” In Glasgow, Her Majesty 
appears to have been specially attracted by the Old Cathedral. 
Again and again her own book affords evidence of the genuine 
delight taken by the Queen in such old churches; but peculiar 
interest’ attaches to Crathie Church, the parish church of Bal- 
moral, and regularly attended by Her Majesty when residing 
in her Highland retreat. Of this church frequent mention 
is made in ‘Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands.” 
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Her Majesty has put on record, for example, the delight and 
af pleasure with which, in Crathie Church, 

ran she heard Dr. Macleod, Professor Caird, 
and other great Scottish preachers. Also 
she describes her first Commu- 
nion service there, and, in a foot- 
note, re- 
marks: 
“Since 
then I 
have re- 
eularly 


CRATHIE CHURCH. 


partaken of the Com- 
munion at Crathie 
every autumn, it being always 
given at that time.” 

A very charming letter, writ- 
. ten to Her Majesty by the Prince 
when he was at Great Grimsby, in 1849, laying the foundation- 
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stone of the new dock, has been preserved and given to the 
public by the Queen :— 


‘Your faithful husband, agreeably to your wishes, reports :— 

“1, That he is still alive. 

“9. That he has discovered the North Pole from Lincoln 
Cathedral, but without finding either Captain Ross or Sir John 
Franklin, 

“3. That he has arrived at Brocklesby (the seat of Lord 
Yarborough), and received the address. 

“4, That he subsequently rode out and got home quitecovered 
with snow, and with icicles on his nose. ; 

“5. That the messenger is waiting to carry off this letter, 
which you will have in Windsor by the morning. 

“6. Last, but not least (in the dinner speeches phrase), that 
he loves his wife, and remains, 

“Her Drvorep. Huspanp.” 


An American-writer gives about this time the following 
characteristic incident of Her Majesty’s firmness with her 
children: ‘One day,” she says, “ when the Queen was present 
in her carriage at a military review, the Princess Royal, then 
rather a wilful girl of about thirteen, sitting on the front seat, 
seemed disposed to be rather familiar and coquettish with some 
young officers of the escort. Her Majesty gave several reprov- 
ing looks, without avail. At length, in dangling her handker- 
chief over the side of the carriage she dropped it—too evidently 
not accidentally. Instantly two or three young heroes sprang 
from their saddles to return it to her fair hand, but the voice of 
royalty stayed them: ‘Stop, gentlemen!’ exclaimed the Queen; 
‘leave it just whereit lies. Now, my daughter, get down from 
the carriage, and pick your handkerchief up.’ There was no 
help for it. ''he Royal footmen let down the steps for the little 
Royal lady, who proceeded to lift from the dust the pretty piece 
of cambric and lace.” 

Here-in this northern retreat the Queen received tidings of 
the death of the Iron Duke, lamenting in her Diary the loss of 
“ Britain’s pride, her glory, her hero, the greatest man she ever 
had produced,—a great and Dreparsbic national loss.” 
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At Balmoral the Queen appeared not merely in her regal 
character, but as mother of the family and lady of the castle. 
The servants and workpeople were devotedly attached to her; 
and nothing strikes one more forcibly in reading her Journal 
than the kindly way in which she constantly refers to the ser- 
vants, mentioning them by name, staying usually to insert a 
footnote, telling who Donald, Jennie, or Maggie is, and indi- 
cating their special characteristics. 

Miss Greenwood gives a very touching Balmoral incident 
illustrating the Queen’s womanly tenderness with her servants 
and attendants: “ When I was in England, I heard several 
pleasant anecdotes of the Queen and her family from a lady 
who had received them from her friend, the governess of the 
Royal children. This governess, a very interesting young lady, 
was the orphan daughter of aScottish clergyman. During the 
first year of her residence at Windsor her mother died. When 
she first received the news of her serious illness, she applied 
to the Queen to resign her situation, feeling that to her mother 
she owed even amore sacred duty than to her Sovereign. The 
Queen, who had been much pleased with her, would not hear of 
her making this sacrifice, but said, ina tone of the most gentle 
sympathy, ‘Go at once to your mother, child; stay with her 
as long as she needs you, and then come back to us. I will 
keep your place for you. Prince Albert and I will hear the 
children’s lessons; so in any event let your mind be at rest in 
regard to your pupils.’ 

“The governess went, and had several weeks of sweet, mourn- 
ful communion with her dying mother; then, when she had 
seen that dear form laid to sleep under the daisies in the old 
kirkyard, she returned to the palace, where the loneliness of 
Royal grandeur would have oppressed her sorrowing heart be- 
yond endurance, had it not been for the gracious womanly 
sympathy of the Queen, who came every day to her school- 
room, and the considerate kindness of her young pupils.” 

Leaving for awhile the Queen’s northern home, we find, 


~ coming southward, London stirred in 1851 by the great Exhi- 


bition. With exhibitions of one kind and another we have 
now become familiar ; then it wasa newand strange thing. To 
H 
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the Prince Consort the country is chiefly indebted for the idea 
of the first Exhibition. Prince though he was, his proposals 
found many objectors, and it needed all his patience, influence, 
and shrewdness to carry them into effect. On all this I need 
not enter; my history concerns the Queen—not the Exhibition. 
Suffice it to say, Her Majesty warmly sympathized with the 
project, and when on May Ist, 1851, the great Exhibition was 
opened, she wrote: “May Ist. The great event has taken 
place—a complete and beautiful triumph, a glorious and 
lovely sight—one which I should ever be proud of, for my 
beloved Albert and my country. . . .” Closing her Diary of 
the eventful day in these simple words: “I was rather tired ; 
but we were both so happy, so full of thankfulness. God is 
indeed our kind and merciful Father.” 

By many the great International Exhibition was hailed as 
paving the way for a brotherhood of nations, for a general peace. 
How vain such hopes! The war-clouds gathered thickly over 
Europe, a season of unrest and alarm succeeded, and early in 
1854 the Crimean War broke out. What this meant to England 
only the middle-aged really know. I can well recall the long, 
dark, weary days of suspense and sorrow and anxiety of the 
winter of 1854-5, the thrill which passed through the nation 
when the news of Alma and Inkerman reached us, the mourn- 
ing over the death-roll of battle and plague, and at last the long 
burst of gladness which hailed the tidings of the fall of Sebas- 
topol. These tidings reached the Queen at Balmoral on Sep- 
tember 10th, 1855, and were received with great delight; a 
bonfire, which had been prepared in view of the event a year 
before, was lit, and blazed the glad news to distant glens. 

In January, 1855, revelations as to the sufferings of our sol- 
diers in the Crimea through blunders and confusion in com- 
missariat arrangements led to a vote of censure in the House 


of Commons. In consequence of this Lord Aberdeen’s Goy-’ 


ernment resigned, and the Queen wrote to Lord John Russell 
requesting him to forma ministry, and adding: “It would give 
her particular satisfaction if Lord Palmerston would join this 
formation.’ Ultimately Palmerston became Premier of the 
ministry in office at the conclusion of peace. 
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The terrible sufferings of our soldiers stirred all hearts, and 
not least the Queen’s. It is told how, a sale of pictures being 
got up in aid of the widows and orphans of the soldiers, some 
one suggested the Princess Royal—like her mother an excellent 
artist—shculd send a picture. It was contrary to all etiquette 


J 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


that a princess of the Royal house should sell a picture; but 
the exigencies of *he case were deemed to over-ride the demands 
of etiquette, and the Princess painted an unpretentious but 
admirable scene representing a dead guardsman lying in the 
snow with his widow weeping over him. She modestly put a 
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small price on it. But the committee resolved to make the 
most of it, and accordingly announced that the highest offer 
before noon on a certain date would be accepted. Various 
offers were made, reaching at last £200; but just before 12 
o'clock on the day, the gentleman who had offered £200, said, 
“What a shame no one has offered more!” and so saying, 
wrote a cheque for £250, and handed it in at the stroke of 
the hour, the picture becoming his. 

’ A few days after this came the betrothal of the Queen’s fair 
young daughter to Prince Frederick William of Prussia, Her 
Majesty tells their love story with a mother’s tender sympathy, 
and describes how the declaration was: made through the 
medium of a sprig of white heather—the emblem, according 
to Highland tradition, of good luck. T'wo months later the 
Princess narrowly escaped burning to death, her muslin catch- 
ing fire as she was sealing a letter. She was badly burned, 
but with painful and tedious treatment recovered. 

Soon after, “the baby ”’ of the Royal Family, Princess Bea- 
trice, arrived. In a month or two later we find the Queen and 
her children back again at Balmoral. May I give from her 
own Journal this pretty glimpse of our Queen and her old 
Highland women P 

“ IT went into a small cabin of Kitty Kears, who is eighty- 
six years old, quite erect, and who welcomed us with a great 
air of dignity. She sat down and spun. I gave her also a 
warm petticoat. She said, ‘May the Lord ever attend ye and 
yours, here and hereafter; and may the Lord be a guide to ye, 
and keep ye from all harm.’ She was quite surprised at Vicky’s 
height; great interest is taken in her. We went on toa cot- 
tage (formerly Jean Gordon’s), to visit old Widow Symons, who 
is past fourscore, with a nice rosy face, but was bent quite 
double. She was most friendly, shaking hands with us all, 
asking which was I, and repeating many kind blessings. ‘ May’ 
the Lord attend ye with mirth and with joy; may He ever be 
with ye in this world, and when ye leave it.’ To Vicky, when 
told she was going to be married, she said, ‘ May the Lord be 
a guide to ye in your future, and may every happiness attend 
ye. She was very talkative; and when I said I hoped to see _ 
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her again, she expressed an expectation that she ‘should be 
called any day’; and so did Kitty Kears. 
“Really, the affection of these good people, who are so hearty, 


and so happy to see you taking an interest in everything, is 
very touching and gratifying.” 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


On Monday, January 25th, 1858, the Princess was married, 
and thus the Queen speaks of it: 

“The second most eventful day in my life as regards feelings. 
I felt as if I were being married over again myself, only much 
more nervous, for I had not that blessed feeling which I had 
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then, which raises and supports one, of giving myself up for life 
to him whom I loved and worshipped—then and ever! 

Got up, and while dressing, dearest Vicky came to see me, look- 
ing well and composed, and in a fine, quiet, frame of mind. 
She had slept more soundly than before. This relieved me 
greatly. Gave her a pretty book called The Bridal Offering.” 
Said the Princess, “I think it will kill me to take leave of 
dear papa; but of course, like all young brides, she had to; 
and went away to what has proved a happy life and well con- 
sorted union. Long the most popular of our English Prin- 
cesses, she has so won the affection of the people in Germany 
as to become there, as here, the beloved Princess. It may be 
interesting here to mention that the Princess Royal, it is 
stated, received her first directly spirituai impressions through 
reading a sermon by Pasteur Adolphe Monod. 

A year or two after, another of the Royal daughters, and one 
very tenderly loved in the family and by the nation, was be- 
trothed. Describing the betrothal of Princess Alice to Prince 
Louis of Hesse, the Queen writes : 

“ After dinner, -while talking to the gentlemen, I perceived 
Alice and Louis talking before the fireplace more earnestly 
than usual; and when I passed to go to the other room, both 
came up to me, and Alice, in much agitation, said he had pro- 
posed to her, and he begged for my blessing. I could only 
squeeze his hand and say, ‘ Certainly,’ and that we would see 
him in our room later. Got through the evening, working as 
wellas wecould. Alicecametoourroom . . . agitated, but 
quiet. . . . Albert sent for Louis to his room; and then 
called Aliceandmein. . . . Louis has a warm, noble heart. 
We embraced our dear Alice, and praised her much to him. 
After talking a little, we parted—a most touching, and, to me, 
most sacred moment.” 


Away north again to Balmoral, we find under the heading 


“Our First Grand Expedition,” an amusing and interesting 
account penned by the Queen, of an expedition “ strictly incog- 
nito,” when the Prince and she enjoyed themselves as they had 
ravely done, free from the thraldom of etiquette and dignity. 


Her reminiscences of the “ramshackle, primitive vehicles,” ~ - 
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‘ a the narrow press beds,” “the half starved Highland chicken,” — 

_ the escapades in flood and mist, on mountain sides and in vil- 
lage inns—are langhable in the extreme. 

Next year came the second “ Great Expedition,” and in 1861 

the third and fourth. Under the latter the Queen has writ- 


ten,— 
“ TE was our last one.” 


3 Alan 


It may seem to some I have given too much space to Balmo- 
ral; but if Iam to show the Queen as she is, the first lady of 
the land, the best of mothers and wives, happy in her family, 
[must go where she, in her book, is pleased totake us. There — 
E amongst the snow-clad mountains she unbent as nowhere else. 
At Balmoral she was truly, simply, thoroughly happy, with her 
husband and amongst her children. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE YEAR OF SORROW. 


i 


ment knock with im- 
\ partial hand at the 
\.\ 


S ORROW and _ bereave- 


door of palace and cot- 
zi tage ; and Royal hearts 
Hy} feel as keenly and 
sharply as those of low- 
lier _ degrees. The 
Queen herself has 
called the year 1861 
“the year of sorrow,” and a 
year of sorrow it proved in- 
deed. 

Just at its opening it gave 
promise of happiness. It was the twenty-first year of their 
marriage, and the Queen wrote to Uncle Leopold: “ Very few 
can say, with me, that their husband at the end of twenty-one 
years is not only full of the friendship, kindness, and affection 
which a truly happy marriage brings with it, but of the same 
tender love as in the first days.” While the Prince, writing 
to his old friend Baron Stockmar, says: “ To-morrow our mar- . 
riage will be twenty-one years old. How many a storm has 
swept over it: and still it continues green and fresh, and 
throws out vigorous roots, from which I can with gratitude to 
God acknowledge that much good will yet be engendered for 
the world.” 


Princess Alice Nursing her Father. 
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In a very tender and loving letter to the Queen’s mother, the 
Prince speaks of his great happiness, and concludes with the 
hope “that your pains and aches will leave you soon.” The 
wish was fulfilled, but in another sense than his. A few days 
after, on visiting the Duchess at Frogmore, the Queen and 
Prince Albert found her very weak and ill; but this passed off, 
and the Queen returned feeling at rest about her mother. 
“Then,” she says, “ Albert came in saying we ought to go to 
Frogmore at once,as the Duchess of Kent had been seized 
with a shivering fit, which her physician regarded as a very 
serious symptom.” As soon as possible, accompanied by 
Princess Alice, the Queen got to her mother, her first greet- 
ing being, “ The end will be soon.” ‘TI remained,” she says, 
“kneeling or standing by that beloved parent, whom it seemed 
too awful to see hopelessly leaving me. Shebrushed my hand 
off, and the dreadful reality was before me, that, for the first 
time, she did not know the child she had ever received with 
such tender smiles.” 

All night long—save for a brief but vain endeavour to 
snatch repose—the Queen sat by her mother. About eight 
next morning, “the dear face grew paler, the features longer 
and sharper, the breathing more easy.” Soon all was over, the 
dear mother had gone to her rest, and the Queen says in 
her own simple and touching way, ‘Convulsed with sobs, I 
covered the hand with kisses. Albert lifted me up and took 
me into the next room, himself entirely melted into tears, 
which is unusual for him, deep as his feelings are, and clasped 
me in his arms. I went into the room again after a few 
minutes, and gave one look. My darling mother was sitting 
as she had done before, but was already white. O God! how 
awful! how mysterious! But what a blessed end! Her 
gentle spirit at rest, her sufferings over! But I—I, wretched 
child, who had lost the mother I so tenderly loved, from 
whom, for these forty-one years, I had never been parted 
except for a few weeks, what was my case? My childhood— 
everything seemed to come upon me at once. I seemed to 
have lived through a life—to have become old. What I had 
dreaded, and fought off the idea of for years, had come and 
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must be borne. The blessed future meeting, and her peace 
and rest, must henceforward be my comfort.” 

This was the first dark shadow of the year of sorrow. 
Deep and general sympathy was expressed, for the people 
well understood the incessant care and love of that wise 
mother’s training, to which were due so much that was beau- 
tiful in their Queen’s character. The Duchess had, however, 
lived to a ripe age, for she was in her seventy-seventh year 
when she died. 

Then followed, in May, the announcement to Parliament 
of the intended marriage of the Princess Alice. Next came 
the American Civil War; and, in connection with the Trent 
affair, much anxiety and great danger of war. I was reading 
the other day, in an American book, a very straightforward 
and honest commendation of the Prince Consort’s noble action 
at this critical juncture. To his moderation and prudence, 
says the American writer, it is due that peace was preserved 
between England and America. 

But the Prince himself was far from well, though no one 
seemed to notice it. He wrote: ‘“‘Am all feverish, with pains 
in my limbs, and feel very miserable.” He made light of it, 
and his loving wife deemed it but a passing indisposition. 
He accompanied the Queen to Ireland, then to Balmoral, and 
she records his own pathetic remarks : 

“1 do not cling to life. You do; but I set no store by it. 
If I knew that those I loved were well cared for, I should 
be quite ready to die to-morrow; and a little time after- 
wards remarked, ‘I am sure if I had a severe illness, I should 
give up at once. I should not struggle for life. I have no 
tenacity of life.” 

After returning from Balmoral, the Prince caught a cold by 
getting wet at Sandhurst, where he had gone to inspect the 
new staff college and military hospital. Then came a week of 
great excitement over the Jvent affair, when the Prince, ill 
though he was, exerted himself greatly. On Sunday, Decem- 
ber Ist, he attended Divine service with the Queen and Royal 
Family, but next day Dr. Jenner was sent for in haste. Still, 
for a day nothing serious was anticipated, and the Queen her- 
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self speaks of her hopefulness. By-and-by fever set in, and 
Dr. Jenner felt compelled to break the intelligence to Her 
Majesty that there was great danger. Here is a touching 
picture of the Royal Family in these days of suspense: 

“The last Sunday Prince Albert passed on earth was,” wrote 
one of the Royal household, “a very blessed one for the Princess 
Alice to look back upon. He was very weak and very ill, and 


PRINCESS ALICE. 


she spent the afternoon alone with him while the others were 
at church. He begged to have his sofa drawn to the window 
that he might see the sky and the clouds sailing past. He then 
asked her to play to him, and she went through several of his 
favourite hymns and chorales. After she had played some time, 
she looked round and saw him lying back, his bands folded as if 
in prayer, and his eyes shut. He lay so long without moving 
that she thought he had fallen asleep. Presently he looked 
up and smiled. She said: 
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«*« Were you asleep, dear papa P ’ 

“*Oh no,’ he answered; ‘only I have such sweet thoughts.’ 

“During his illness his hands were often folded in prayer ; 
and when he did not speak, his serene face showed that the 
sweet thoughts were with him to the end.” 

The Princess Alice proved herself the stay of the family at 
this time. “ Her fortitude amazed us all. She saw from the 
first that both her father’s and mother’s firmness depended on 
her firmness, and she set herself tothe duty. . . . Heloved 
to hear hymns and prayers. . . . She sat by him, and re- 
peated or sang hymns; and then, when she could bear it no 
longer, walked calmly to the door, and then rushed away to 
her room, vented her tears, pouring out her grief in passionate 
bursts of sobbing, and returned with the same calm and pale 
face, but without any trace of the agitation she had gone 
through.” 

Amongst those hymns a special favourite with the Prince 
and his daughter was Toplady’s beautiful and well-known 
hymn,— 

* Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Another hymn in which he found great peace, and which was 
afterwards sung at his grave, was,— 


“TJ shall not in the grave remain, 
Since Thou death’s bonds hast severed; 
But hope with Thee to rise again, 
From fear of death delivered. 
T’ll come to Thee, where’er Thou art— 
Live with Thee, from Thee never part; 
Therefore to die is rapture.’ 


He was calm, trustful, and resigned, resting on Christ alone 
for salvation. The Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel, a man who 
would not use such words unless well founded, said of him: 
“ His words were, ‘I am not afraid; I trust I am prepared.’ 
Many a.Pharisee dies quietly enough, thinking that his excel- 
lence of life will secure his admission to heaven; profligates, 
who never repented, yield themselves up silently to what they 
know to be inevitable; but these words, from the lips of a man 
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who knew the claims of God and the way of salvation, express 
a hope entirely unlike those fatal self-flatterers. The Prince 
knew that Jesus is the Propitiation for our sins; that it is only 
when we are justified by faith we have peace with God; and if 
with this knowledge he could say, ‘I am not afraid; I trust I 
am prepared,’ it was because he had found Divine peace in 
believing in Jesus.” 

On Saturday, December 14th, 1861, the end came. The 
Prince laid his weary head on the Queen’s shoulder; he lov- 
ingly kissed her, and whispered faintly, “ Gutes Frauchen.” 
Trembling, she replied, ina low voice, ‘‘ Hs ist kleins Frauchen.” 
A scarcely perceptible motion of the head was the only re- 
sponse, and shortly after he passed away. At midnight tke 
great bell of St. Paul's rang forth the solemn announcement, 
startling the hushed city, which had scarce been prepared for 
the eyvent—so short had been the intimation that the illness 
was really serious. 

We learn that all the Royal Family were around the bed 
when the beloved husband and father passed away. The 
intense sorrow that fell upon the Queen can hardly be de- 
scribed. Mother and husband gone in one year, and she left 
alone on the exalted solitude of a throne.. Her own words 
were—and they well express the sense of solitude—“I have 
no one to call me ‘ Victoria’ now!”—no one on terms of 
absolute equality, though amongst her children plenty of 
tender love. Under a photograph bust of her departed 
husband she wrote, “ Day is turned into night.” 

It is recorded how all her children vied in showing their 
love at this terrible time; but the Princess Alice, by her 
single-hearted devotion—first to her dying father, then to her 
weeping mother—won in an extraordinary degree the affection 
and esteem of the nation. And the nation mourned as it has 
seldom done for prince or peasant. A thrill of sorrow passed 
over the land—sympathy deep and real for the bereaved 
Queen. 

The poet-laureate (Tennyson) surpassed himself in the sim- 
plicity and sweetness of the closing lines in his “In Memo- 
riam,’— 
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“Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that stax 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past, and leaves 
The crown a lonely splendour. 

May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again.” 


From every part of the land, from the colonies far and near, 
and almost from all lands, came tokens of respect and sym- 
pathy in the hour of sorrow. These, from their very multi- 
plicity, I dare not attempt to quote, but I venture to think 
my readers will like to have the address of the New Zealand 
chiefs to Her Majesty on the death of the Prince Consort: 

“Oh, Victoria our mother!—We greet you! You, who are 
all that now remains to recall to our recollection Albert, the 
Prince Consort, who can never be gazed upon by the people. 

“We, your Maori children, are now sighing in sorrow to- 
gether with you; even with a sorrow like to yours. All we 
can now do is to weep together with you, O, our good mother, 
who hast nourished us, your ignorant children of this island, 
even to this day. 

“We have just heard the crash of the huge-headed forest- 
tree which has untimely fallen, ere it had attained its fallen 
growth of greatness. 

“Oh, good Lady, pray look with favour on our love. A\l- 
though we may have been perverse children, we have ever 
loved you. 

«This is our lament. 

“Great is the pain which preys on me for the loss of my 
beloved. 

“ Ah, you will now he buried among the other departed 
kings. 

“They will leave you with the other departed heroes of 
the land - 
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“With the dead of the tribes of the multitudes of "Ti Mani. 

“Go fearless then, O Pango, my beloved, in the path of 
death ; for no evil slanders can follow you. 

“Oh, my very heart! Thou didst shelter me from the sor- 
rows and ills of life. 

“Oh, my pet bird, whose sweet voice welcomed my glad 
guests! 

“ Oh, my noble pet bird, caught in the forests of Rapawra! 

“Tet, then, the body of my beloved be covered with royal 
purple robes! 

“Tet it be covered with all rare robes! 

“The great Rewa, my beloved, shall himself bind these 
round thee! 

“And my ear-ring of precious jasper shall be hung in thy 
ear. 

“For, oh! my most precious jewel, thou art now lost to me. 

“Yes, thou, the pillar that didst support my palace, hast 
been borne to the skies! 

“Qh, my beloved! you used to stand in the very prow of 
the war-canoe, inciting all others to noble needs. Yes, in 
thy lifetime thou wast great. 

“‘And now thou hast departed to the place where even all 
the mighty must at last go. 

“Where, oh physicians, was the power of your remedies ? 

“What, oh priests, availed your prayers? 

“For I have lost my love; no more can he revisit this 
world.” 
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to face the claims of her lofty 
position. But for the Princess 
SS. Alice, it seemed as if 

she would have sank. 

In every way pos- 


( NCE more alone, the Queen had 
iw 


sible, we are told, the 
daughter undertook 
to save her mother 
trouble. When all 
others failed, she per- 
: suaded or coaxed the 
(Jneen intoleaving Windsor for 
Osborne. She proved, indeed, 
a true and loving daughter. 

But her personal help was not long availing. The Prince 
of Hesse claimed his bride. The Princess pleaded for delay, 
but the Queen, with her own characteristic clearness of percep- 
tion and resolute adherence to what was right, pleaded the 
Prince’s cause, and of course prevailed. On July Ist, 1862, the 
Princess was married very quietly, and the Royal couple left 
for their German home. 

Soon after the Princess, in this beautiful way, wrote to her 
widowed mother : 

“Oh, mamma, the longing I sometimes have for dear papa 


surpasses all bounds. In thought he is ever present to me. 
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Dear, good papa! ‘Take courage, dear mamma, and feel strong 
in the thought that you require all your moral and physical 
strength to continue the journey which brings you daily nearer 
to Home and Him!” 

% % * * * * a 

“JT am sure, dear mamma, the more you try to appreciate 
and to find the good in that which God in His love has left you, 
the more worthy you will daily become of that which is in 
store. That earthly happiness you had indeed is gone for ever, 
but you must not think that every ray of it has leftyou. You 
have the privilege, which dear papa knew so well how to value, 
in your exalted position, of doing good and living for others; 
of carrying on his plans, his wishes, into fulfilment; and as 
you go on doing your duty this will, this must, I feel sure, bring 
you peace andcomfort. Forgive me, darling mamma, if I speak 
too operily, but my love for youis such that I cannot be silent.” 

Writing further: “Trust God, ever and constantly! In 
my life I feel that to be my stay and my strength, and the feel- 
ing increases as the days go on.” 

The following very interesting and graphic account is given 
by Lady Bloomfield, an old friend of the Queen’s, of her first 
interview with Her Majesty after her loss: 

“ Just as I had begun to dress for dinner, the Queen sent for 
me. I went with a beating heart to the little audience-chamber, 
and I can never forget my feelings when first I saw my beloved 
mistress. I thought I must have choked, and all I could do 
was to kneel and kiss her hand. We neither of us spoke for 
some minutes, but the Queen was so kind. Her countenance 
has quite changed, but she had the sweetest, gentlest, and most 
benevolent smile I ever saw. ‘There was something in her ex- 
pression I cannot describe, but it was most touching; and even 
when the tears rolled down her cheeks, she tried to smile. Her 
Majesty expressed pleasure at seeing meagain. Ithink I must 
have been with her for three-quarters of an hour. I cannot 
express what coming back to Windsor wasto me. Everything 
so exactly the same, and yet it seemed to meas if a great black 
pall was over the place, such a weight of sorrow pervaded it. 
T sat next Sir Charles Phipps at dinner, who gave me some more 
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sad details of the Prince’s illness. He was taken worse in his 
dressing-room, and could not be removed for some days, as he 
said the bells there rang to his various servants; but one night 
he desired another room to be got ready, and walked there. 
He remarked when he got into bed: ‘Ah! this is the room 
George IV. and William IV. died in.’ And,” says her lady- 
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ship, “it is a curious fact that the only night the Queen slept 
in that room was the night the Duchess of Kent died. Her 
Majesty’s own rooms were being painted, so that one was got 
ready for her. The Prince told Sir Charles Phipps, in very 
early days, that he was sure he should not recover; and when 
General Phipps said he hoped he would soon be better, he said, 
‘Lookat mytongue!’ And it was so bad that from that moment 
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he had very little hope. The Queen wrote my sister, Lady Nor- 
manby, such a beantiful letter after Normanby’s death, saying 
that, having drunk the dregs of the cup of grief herself, she 
knew how to sympathize with others; but little thought the 
last time she saw Lady Normanby, in April, that she too would 
so soon belong to the sad sisterhood of those who have lost 
the joy of their life on earth; but, she added, though every 
day makes her feel her loss more keenly, each day brings us 
nearer our real home.” 

Sympathy for others has a strong, potent effect in soothing 
the pangs of sorrow. So it has been often; so it was with the 
Queen. It is stated that her first awakening from her lethargy 
of pain and sorrow came throngh the intense sympathy stirred 
in her woman’s heart by Hartley colliery accident. Perhaps I 
should just stay to indicate what that accident was. Well can 
T recall the startled cry that rang through the land at the time. 
On January 16th, 1862, 205 men and boys were at work in the 
pit, when an immense iron beam, connected with the pumping 
apparatus, gave way, and the whole of the stages, props, gear- 
ing, and so on, crashed down into the pit, burying alive all be- 
low. Brave men set instantly to work, encouraged by sounds 
from beneath. Fora week they toiled on, clearing away the 
formidable obstacle. We waited day by day for the result, tear- 
ing open our morning papers with feverish anxiety to see if the 
men had been reached. On January 22nd an entrance was 
gained, but too late; allhad died—died within sound of coming 
relief. Last messages had been scratched on flasks, tins, boxes 
—anything within reach. The men had spent their days in 
calm preparation for death, in singing and prayer; then laid 
themselves quietly down to die. é 

Such was the calamity that stirred the Sovereign’s tender 
heart. She shared the daily anxiety, and when the worst was 
known, wrote to the widows: 

“Her Majesty’s tenderest sympathy is with the poor widows 
and mothers, and her own misery only makes her feel the more 
for them. Her Majesty hopes that everything will be done, as 
far as possible, to alleviate'their distress, and Her Majesty 
will have the sad satisfaction in assisting in such a measure.” 
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The subscription started by Her Majesty for the relief of the 
sufferers soon reached £81,000. That year, too, was the year 
of the memorable Cotton Famine, when in Lancashire and 
Cheshire unparalleled distress prevailed. In this crisis, again, 
the Queen came nobly forward. 

In the autumn of 1862, the august widow sought her 
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mountain home; but now, as she mournfully says in her 
Journal, alone. In her sorrow she requested Dr. Norman 
MacLeod to attend on her. His efforts proved of great ser- 
vice. He thus writes of his experiences at Balmoral : 

“T am never tempted to conceal any conviction from the 
Queen, for I feel she sympathizes with what is true, and likes 
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the speaker to utter the truth exactly as he believes it. . . . 
All has passed well; that is to say, God enabled me to speak 
in private and in public to the Queen, in such a way as seemed 
to me to be truth, the truth in God’s sight—that which I be- 
lieve she needed, though I feel it would be very trying to her 
spirit to receive it. And what fills me with deepest.thanks- 
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giving is, that she has received it, and written to me such a 
kind, tender letter of thanks for it, which shall be treasured in 
my heart while I live.” 

“After dinner I was summoned unexpectedly to the Queen’s 
room. She was alone. She met me,and, with an unutterably 
sad expression, which filled my eyes with tears, at once began 
to speak about the Prince. It is impossible for me to recall 
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distinctly the sequence or substance of that long conversation. 
She spoke of his excellences, his love, his cheerfulness, how 
he was everything to her. She said she never shut her eyes 
to trials, but liked to look them in the face; how she would 
never shrink from duty, but that all was at present done 
mechanically; that her highest ideas of purity and love were 
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obtained from him, and that God could not be displeased 
with her love. But there was nothing morbid in her grief. 
I spoke freely to her about all I felt regarding him—the love 
of the nation and their sympathy—and took every opportunity 
of bringing before her the reality of God’s love and sympathy, 
her noble calling as a Queen, the value of her life to the 


nation, the blessedness of prayer.” 
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While at Balmoral, and again at Osborne, the Queen sought 
comfort in comforting others. For example, the Chaplain of 
the Forces at Aldershot stated at Cambridge: 

“A clergyman at Osborne had occasion to visit an aged 
invalid. Upon his arrival at the house, as he entered the 
door where the sufferer was, he found, sitting by the bedside, 
a lady in deep mourning, reading the Word of God. He was 
about to retire, when the lady remarked, ‘Pray remain. I 
should not wish the invalid to lose the comfort which a 
clergyman might afford.’ The lady retired, and the clergy- 
man found lying on the bed a book, with texts of Scripture 
adapted to the sick, which had been read to the sufferer. 
That lady was the Queen of England.” 

Meanwhile, in all this deep sorrow, the Queen was vigilant 
in her attention to her queenly duties, even while shunning 
display and ceremony. In witness, let the Duke of Argyle 
speak ; 

“ T think it a circumstance worthy of observation, and which 
ought to be known to all the people of this country, that 
during all the years of the Queen’s affliction, during which 
she has lived necessarily in comparative retirement, she has 
omitted no part of that public duty which concerns her as 
Sovereign of this country; that on no occasion during her 
grief has she struck work, so to speak, in those public duties 
which belong to her exalted position; and Iam sure that when 
the Queen reappears again on more public occasions, the 
people of this country will regard her only with increased 
affection, from the recollection they will have that during all 
the time of her care and sorrow, she has devoted herself, with- 
out one day’s intermission, to those cares of government 
which belong to her position as Sovereign of this country.” 

An interest of another kind was now awakening. Rumours — 
were heard of the proposed marriage of the Prince of Wales; 
and on.February 19th, 1863, it was announced to the Houses 
of Parliament. The reception of Princess Alexandra at Mar- 
gate, Sheerness, Gravesend, and in London, will still be fresh 
in the memory of many. And it will be remembered that so 
great were the crowds in the ‘London streets that six women 
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were crushed to death. At Windsor the Queen received her 
new daughter in loving, motherly fashion, and a good daughter 
the Princess has proved to her. On March 10th, 1863, the 
marriage took place, and the whole United Kingdom seemed 
to emerge from the gloom and sorrow of the past two years. 
Illuminations, rejoicings, gladness everywhere, while the pre- 
sents were something wonderful, so much so that a room was 
opened at Kensington for their exhibition. The day was 
observed as a general holiday, and when the young couple 
went to Osborne for their honeymoon, they were followed by 
a nation’s prayers and well-wishes. 

The next Royal marriage was that of Princess Helena to 
Prince Christian on 5th July, 1866. 

Meanwhile, year by year the Queen resorted to Balmoral, 
whence, in “More Leaves,” we have graphic and beautiful 
stories of mountain life and adventure. One of her experi- 
ences Her Majesty thus recounts: 

“The carriage, in a very dangerous place, began to turn up 
on one side. We called out, ‘ What’s the matter?’ There 
was an awful pause, during which Alice said, ‘ We are upset- 
ting.’ In another moment—during which I had time to 
reflect, and thought there were still things I had not settled 
and wanted to do—the carriage turned over on its side, and 
we were all precipitated to the ground! I came down very 
hard, with my face upon the ground, near the carriage, the 
horses both on the ground, and Brown calling out in despair, 
‘The Lord have mercy on us! I thought you were all killed !’ 
I reassured them that I was not hurt, and urged that we 
should make the best of it.” 

After waiting half an hour, whilst another carriage was sent 
for, the Queen says: “ By this time I felt that my face was 
a good deal bruised and swollen, and, above all, my right 
thumb was excessively painful and much swollen; indeed, I 
thought at first it was broken, till we began to move ata 

Her kindly solicitude for the feelings of even the youngest 
and humblest of her subjects is illustrated in the following : 

“The carriage was going up the Pass of Leny, made famous 
in the ‘Legend of Montrose,’ when a little boy offered a 
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bouquet on the end of a pole. The equerry in attendance, 
snatching at it, let it fall. The little boy screamed, ‘Stop, 
stop!’ in such an agony of disappointment, that I stopped the 
carriage and took it from him, to his mother’s great delight.” 

Passing onward rapidly,—for in the quiet, uneventful years 
of retirement there is comparatively little to note,—we come 
to 1870, the year when the sad war broke out between Prussia 
and France, which drove the Empress, an exile, and ere long 
a widow, to seek refuge in England; the year, too, when the 
Captain foundered in the Bay of Biscay, and the year of the 
marriage of the Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lorne. 

Then came, in the following year, the illness of the Prince 
of Wales, when the Princess Alice came over to nurse him, 
and, with the prayers of a whole nation ascending on his be- 
half, the Prince lay for nearly three weeks well-nigh at the 
point of death. How he recovered, how a memorable thanks- 
giving service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, attended by 
the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and others of the 
Royal Family, will be fresh in the minds of many. 

Curiously enough, the following day was marked by an 
attempt on the life of the Queen, which she met in her usual 
calm, unmoved manner. 

In 1873 much sympathy was aroused for the beloved 
Princess Alice, who was bereaved suddenly of one of her 
boys, who fell out of a window, and died in a few hours. 

Then, in the following year, came the marriage of Prince 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, to Princess Marie Alexandrovna 
of Russia; and in the next year (1875) the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to India, the story of whose reception in our Hastern 
empire reads like one of the tales in the Arabian Nights. On 


May Ist of the following year the Queen was proclaimed Em- | 


press of India. In the same year our Sovereign received a 
curious present from the Empress of Brazil—a spider dress 
woverr entirely of spiders’ webs, and so beautiful, the finest silk 
could not compare with it. *This is stated to have been the first 
successful attempt to utilize the gossamer threads spun by 
spiders, 


Tn 1878 came the memorable loss of the Hurydice, and on 
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the Thames of the Princess Alice. But while our Queen sym- 
pathized in both cases, a nearer sorrow was to touch her. On 
December 14th, the anniversary of the Prince Consort’s death, 
his beloved daughter and faithful nurse, the Princess Alice, 
died, and died, it will be remembered, a martyr to her love for 
her children. The little ones and her husband had been suffer- 
ing from diphtheria. One died, and it seems that the eldest 
boy, in sympathizing with his mother, impulsively threw his 
arms around her and kissed her. It was the kiss of death. 
She canght the disease, and worn out, with anxiety and watch- 
ing, she could not resist, but after a few days’ illness, passed 
away. 
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Since the death of the Prince Consort seventeen years before, 
nothing had so stirred the deepest sympathies of the nation, 
for the Princess was warmly loved. For a time the Qneen 
seemed utterly overwhelmed by the loss of her tenderly affec- 
tionate daughter. 

In Germany the Princess had won love and respect. Sir 
Theodore Martin tells how “in the hospitals at Darmstadt, 
crowded with the soldiers, French as well as German, who had 
come from the battlefields maimed and racked with pain, she 
was foremost with her bright intelligence, her helpfulsympathy, 
and her tender hand, in soothing pain and inspiring that sense 
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of manly gratitude which is the best of human panaceas to a 
soldier’s sick-bed. What she was, and what she did at that 
time, have embalmed her image in many a heart, and will 
make the tears flow fast in many manly eyes at the thought 
of the death of one so young and fair. To her it was merely 
duty—duty to be done at every cost; but how much it had 
cost to that finely touched spirit, and to that delicate, womanly 
frame, might be read by all who could look below the surface, 
in the deep earnestness of her eyes, and the deeper earnest- 
ness of her thoughts.” 

Two nations mourned the Grand Duchess of Hesse, for 
England had scarcely ceased to regard her as its own; nor 
could it forget the tender sympathy with which the Princess 
Alice had comforted her august mother in the hour of her 
bitter sorrow, when left, by the death of her husband, to 
occupy the lonely splendour of a throne. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THR MOTHER OF HER PEOPLE. 


== O her loyal and loving subjects our Queen 

has endeared herself by the true woman- 

liness of her heart. While every inch of 

her a queen, while maintaining ‘fully and 

— Sse royally the dignities and duties of the throne, 

oe “ees Her Majesty has at all times been ready to 
show a woman’s sympathy. 

This bond between Sovereign and people is beautifully 
illustrated in the following letter, penned at Osborne by the 
Queen shortly after the death of the Princess Alice: 

“The Queen is anxious to take the earliest opportunity of 
expressing publicly her heartfelt thanks for the universal and 
most touching sympathy shown to her by all classes of her 
loyal and faithful subjects on the present occasion, when it 
has pleased God to call away from this world her dearly beloved 
daughter, the Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse. Over- 
whelmed with grief at the loss of a dear child, who was a bright 
example of loving tenderness, courageous devotion, and self- 
sacrifice to duty, it is most soothing to the Queen’s feelings 
to see how entirely her grief is shared by her people. . . . 
Seventeen years ago at this very time, whence similar bereave- 
ment crushed the Queen’s happiness, and this beloved and 
lamented daughter was her great comfort and support, the 
nation evinced the same touching sympathy ; as well as when, 
in December, 1871, the Prince of Wales was at the point of 
death. Such an exhibition of trueand tender feeling will ever 


remain engraven on the Qneen’s heart, and is the more valued 
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at this moment of great distress in the country, which no one 
more deeply deplores than the Queen herself.” 

In her private Journal Her Majesty says: “I have had 
God’s teaching, and have learned to bear all He lays -upon 
me.” Nevertheless, her sore wounded heart had little taste 
for the gaieties and ceremonials of Court life; hence for some 
years she lived in almost entire seclusion, taking, however, her 
full share in the duties of her exalted position, and the deepest 
interest in the well-being of the country. The perusal of her 
book, “ More Leaves from my Journal,” is sufficient to disclose 
her warm and hearty sympathy in the sorrows of her people. 

To refer to but a few typical instances, we find a right 
royal letter of sympathy when famine and disease were ravag- 
ing Ireland (in 1847), and when in the north of Scotland 
three hundred and thirty thousand Highlanders were said to 
be starving. Nor was Her Majesty’s sympathy verbal merely 
—it assumed the practical form of large gifts. Then, again, 
at the time of the Hartley colliery accident, when day after 
day the nation hung upon the telegrams, watching, with bated 
breath, for tidings of the release of the imprisoned miners, 
we have seen the Queen fully sharing the general anxiety. 
So also in the appalling loss of life through the sinking in the 
Thames of the steamer Princess Alice, and, again, in the Tay 
Bridge disaster, and in the sad accident at Sunderland, when 
over a hundred children were suffocated, the Queen was 
ready to weep with those that weep. 

A. touching and beautiful illustration of this is afforded by 
the simple and natural description given by the Queen in her 
Journal of an accident to the children of one of her poor 
tenants at, Balmoral. 

Two brothers, aged ten years and three years, were playing 


beside a little stream running into the Dee, then swollen’ 


by heavy rains. The youngest fell in, the elder jumped in to 
save him, and both were: swept away by the torrent. The 
body of the child was recovered at once, but a long search 
ensued for the body of the elder boy. In this search Her 


Majesty took the keenest concern. She thus describes a visit - 


to the bereaved mother: 


i 
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“We went in, and on a table in the kitchen, covered with 
a sheet which they lifted up, lay the poor sweet innocent 
bairnie, only three years old, a fine, plump child, and looking 
just as though it slept, with quite a pink colour, and very 
little scratched, in its last clothes, with its little hands joined, 
a most touching sight. 
I let Beatrice see it, 
and was glad she 
should see death for 
the first time in so 
touching and pleasing 
a form. Then the 
, poor mother came 
. in, calm and quiet, 
4 


though she cried a 
little at first when I 
took her hand and 
a said how much [I felt 
for her, and how 


3 dieadful it was.” 

a The missing body 
5 was found at last, 
a and the Queen tells 
: with simple pathos 


the story of the 
search, the recovery, 
the lamentations, and 
the funeral. 

This extract from 
her own book, reveal- 
ing the Queen and 
Empress watching 
with. a mother’s anxious solicitude for the recovery of a 
cotter’s child, affords a key to the sympathy between Sove- 
reign and people. 

5 ‘Nor was it only in such domestic matters—the nation’s 
_ anxieties, and cares, and troubles equally concerned her. The 
‘ «year following the death of Princess Alice was in many 
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respects a trying one. Two wars were in progress, both of 
which, though ultimately successful, began with serions 
disaster. In Afghanistan, the British resident, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, and all his guard and attendants were murdered. 
In consequence of this ontbreak Sir Frederick Roberts was 
despatched with a force sufficiently large to reduce the country 
to submission. 

Then in Zululand broke out the well-remembered Zulu War, 
beginning with the calamitous disaster at Isandlwana, where 
a British force was surrounded by overwhelming masses of 
Zulu warriors, and cut off almost to a man. A cheering 
contrast was afforded by the heroic and successful defence 
of Rorke’s Drift by eighty men, scarcely one of whom escaped 
unhurt. Happily they had plenty of ammunition, the lack of 
which had caused the disaster of the preceding day, and reso- 
lutely all night long they held their own till with the break 
of day the Zulus retreated. The defence of Rorke’s Drif 
well deserves these few lines—it is one of the most heroic 
episodes of modern times. 

Subsequently Prince Napoleon, son of Napaiest IIL, went 
out as a volunteer to South Africa, and was killed when on a 
reconnaissance. The Queen received the tidings in June, 1879, 
when at Balmoral. How deeply she felt for the widowed Em- 
press Eugene, now bereft of her only son, is shown in her own 
Diary, thus: 

Beatrice came in with a telegram in her hand, saying, ‘Oh! 
the Prince Imperial is killed.’ I feel a sort of thrill of horror 
now while I write the words. I put my hands to my head 
and cried out, ‘ No, no, it cannot, cannot be true! It can’t 
be ! 299 

But the news being confirmed, Her Majesty writes: “ Nex 
night (June 20th) had a bad restless night, haunted by th 
awful event, seeing. these horrid Zulus constantly before m 

. My Accession day, but no one thought of it, in presence 
of Pig frightful event.” 

In the early part of 1879, Prince Arthur, Duke of Connanght, 
was married to Princess Louise of Prussia, Later on the Queen 
spent a month at Baveno, Italy, living in strict incognito as the 
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3 Countess of Balmoral. In July she visited the Royal Agricul- 
_ _ tural Showat Kilburn. A few days after Canon Bagot received 
permission to present a party of Trish farmers and their wives 
to Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 

= Then in August we find her visiting Netley Hospital, and 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


‘orating with her own hands some of the wounded survivors 

m Rorke’s Drift. 

Another token of her sympathy is afforded by the presents 
mveyed in September from the Queen to the lonely Pitcairn 
slanders; and again in her gracious co-operation in the 

Juchess of Marlborough’s Relief Fund for the Irish distressed 


poor. 


K 
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About this time a Memorial Cross was erected near Balmoral 
Castle, with the following inscription : 


Co the Dear sAemory 
of 
ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSEH, 
Princess oF Great Britain AND IRELAND, 
Bora, April 25th, 1843; Died, December 14th, 1878 
This is erected 
By her sorrowing Mother, 
Queen Victoria. 


 TTer name shall live, though now she is no more.” 


In the following year, 1880, the Queen opened Parliament in 


person. The Boer War broke out shortly after, closing with the | 


heroic but ill-fated struggle on Majuba Hill. Then came the 
defeat of our forces at Maiwand, in Afghanistan, speedily re- 
dressed by Sir F. Roberts, who made a forced march from Cabul 
and decisively defeated the Afghans. 

In March, the Queen paid a visit to Gerthany, spending aday 
at Darmstadt, and inspecting the hospital founded by her be- 
loved daughter. In May, she was in London for a few days, 


“her return to her people,” as it was termed, being hailed in- 


the following words: 
6é 
fraction of her wide-spreading dominions upon which she can 
ever bodily set foot, and a small number of her subjects who 
can hope to see her. . . . But toall loyal men and women 
she is, in the highest and best sense, a ‘ representative English- 
woman. Excellent in her relations of daughter, wife, mother, 
she has known how to ‘enthrone’ the English home in the Eng- 
lish Court. The English love their home—the home is the 
centre of national life and greatness; and whatever makes im- 
portance of home dear to Britain’s far-off sons and daughters 


is*loved and cherished by them—and our Queen’s whole life 4 


has done so, Britain’s children look to the Queen as their ex- 


ample. So Her Majesty's return is welcomed. Happier ee 


are, we hope, in store ome our Queen.” 


Rete 


We cannot all see the Queen. It is but a minute ™ 


as 


CHAPTER XY. 


A NATION’S LOVE. 


can well understand the loving 
loyalty of her people, and can heart- 
ily join in their prayer, ‘God save 
the Queen!’” So an American 
ty writer sums up a long description of 
PIILINS! Her Majesty. These words may well 
> Regal 01m form the keynote for our present 
chapter. A nation’s love is based. not merely on historical 
loyalty, but also 4 warm affection and admiration for her 


x A ETER seeing Queen Victoria, I 


_who has so long and worthily swayed the sceptre of the Brit- 


ish Empire. 

Our Queen’s high and noble qualities, pure and exalted 
character, combined with the womanly tenderness already 
described, have won for her a loving and personal attachment 
but seldom cherished for any Sovereign. In the hour of sorrow 
this affection has been again and again manifested ; and when 
in her aching loneliness she has withdrawn from the glare 
and glitter of State ceremonial, her people have respected and 
honoured her seclusion. 

This mutual sympathy found eloquent expression, for ex- 
ample, when, in March, 1881, the Czar of Russia was assassi- 
natedin St. Petersburg. The security which the iron discipline 
of secret police and armed legions could not assure, is enjoyed 
to the full by her who reigns secure in her people’s love. A 


few weeks after this startling event Her Majesty lost a devoted 
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friend and trusted counsellor in the Harl of Beaconsfield, who 
died on the 19th of April, 1881. Dean Stanley, too, passed 
away in June of the same year, greatly regretted by all—not 
least by Queen Victoria. ; 

In the autumn the Queen, en route for Balmoral, spent three 
days in Edinburgh, being loyally and enthusiastically wel- 
comed, She inspected the new Royal Infirmary, reviewed some 
forty thousand volunteers, visited the Castle and other sights, 
and drove about amongst the people, expressing herself as 
highly gratified by the respectful devotion everywhere dis- 
played. 

In September came tidings from across the Atlantic, that 
after lingering many weeks President Garfield had fallen victim 
to the assassin’s bullet. Britain mourned with America; and 
Britain’s Queen wrote to Mrs. Garfield: ‘“ Words cannot express 
the deep sympathy I feel with you at this terrible moment. 
May God support you as He alone can.” 

The women of India next claimed Her Majesty’s sympathetic 
hearing for their sorrows. Miss Beilby, of the Zenana Bible 
and Medical Mission, was accorded an interview that she might 
deliver a message received from the Maharanee of Punnah: 
“Tell the Queen, whose slave I am, the Prince of Wales, and 
all the men and women in England, of the misery the women in 
the Zenanas in India suffer when they are ill.” 

The warm sympathy expressed by the Queen has done not 
a little towards calling forth fresh and increased effort on behalf 
of the women of India. 

Passing over the quiet months spent at Balmoral and Windsor 
and Osborne, we come toa startling event, on March 2nd, 1882, 
when, at the railway station at Windsor, a deliberate attempt 
was once more, and for the seventh time, made on the life of 
our Sovereign lady. I know not that I can better illustrate 
the deep and heartfelt gratitude felt by the nation at her escape 
than by giving the following child’s letter received by Her 
Majesty next morning: 


My prEar QurEn,—My papa has just come home, and said that 
some bad man has tried to shoot you. What a wicked man he 
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must be to want to shoot such a good Queen! TI hope he will 
‘ be punished for it. Papa says he must be mad, and I think 
3 that he must be the maddest man that ever lived. I am so 
glad that you have not been hurt, and so is papa and mamma. 
Good-night, and may God bless you. 
(Signed) Epitu HE. Enwrorr. 
67, Bennerley Road, Wandsworth Common. 


A gracious letter of thanks was sent to the little girl. 

: A few days after the Queen betook herself to Mentone for a 
& change of air and scene,—“ entirely,” we read, “ throwing off 
Royal state.” 

In April came the marriage of her youngest son, Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, to Princess Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont. In 
May came the memorable murder of Lord Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke in Phoenix Park, Dublin. The nation was deeply stirred, 
while Her Majesty, not content with State regrets merely, took 
pains to show personally her deep sympathy with the young 
widow, Lady Cavendish. 

In September came the first Egyptian War, beginning with 
the bombardment of Alexandria and ending with the victory 
of Tel-el-Kebir. The Queen’s own Journal reveals the intense 
and keen interest with which she followed the events of the 
campaign, in which her own son, the Duke of Connaught, was 
actively engaged. After the victory, a bonfire was kindled on 
Craig Gowan, the Court being then at Balmoral; but Her Ma- 
jesty pathetically remarks that when, in 1856, a bonfire was lit 
on that height, on the fall of Sebastopol, her husband, Prince 
Albert, and his two eldest sons climbed merrily to the summit 
—now only the Princess Beatrice was left to ascend. ‘The 
father had passed away, one of the happy party slept at Darm- 
stadt, one was ill, and the rest were scattered here and there. 

The same thought of Queenly loneliness was well expressed 
in February this year (1887) by the Viscountess Folkestone, 
who said: “I do not think you realize how lonely the Queen’s 
life is. I was talking to Princess Christian not very long ago, 
and she said to me, ‘ You do not know how lonely mamma is. 
She feels as if all her old friends were dying off one by one. 
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All her daughters are married and have left her except 
Beatrice, and she is so lonely!’ One cannot be astonished at 
this who looks back to the time when the Prince Consort 
was all in all to her. Hers was purely a marriage of affection. 
We cannot be astonished in this Jubilee year that she desires 
to show the people of England how much she longs for sup- 
port, and that she still looks back to the past. Is ib any 
wonder if she wishes to do honour to the man she loves so 
well?” 

Passing on I note but a few points in the later years. In 
November, 1882, the Queen opened the New Law Courts at 
Temple Bar, and many will recall vividly the enthusiasm of 
that day. Later on, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 'Tait) 
lay sick unto death at Addington, and Her Majesty desired to 
visit him, but refrained, as she said, because there might be 
“too much fuss for the sick man.” 

Two quiet and uneventful years followed. In so far as re- 
gards the Queen, the most notable events were the Soudan 
Wars, the long gallant stand at Khartoum by General Gordon, 
the unavailing efforts made to reach him, and his cruel murder 
by the dervishes. The Queen evinced the deepest concern at 
this sad ending; wrote letters of sympathy to his brothers and 
sisters, and showed herself greatly moved not less by his noble 
death than by his sterling Christian character and unflinching 
devotion during the long dreary 317 days of siege in Khartoum, 

Another and more personal loss fell upon her when on 
March 28th, 1884, her youngest son, Prince Leopold, died at 
Cannes, after two brief years of married life. Since that time 
the young widow, the Duchess of Albany, with her two chil- 
dren, has frequently resided with the Queen, who is said 
greatly to delight in her bright little grandchildren. 

In July, 1885, Princess Beatrice, who for years had been her 
mother’s inseparable companion and constant comforter, was 
married to Prince Henry of Battenberg, without, however, 
leaving for another home, the arrangement being the young 
couple should reside with the Queen, that she might not be 
left entirely alone. 

There are in these years few events of general interest to 
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be noted; hence I pass on to the welcome reappearance in 
1886 amongst her people of our beloved Queen. First in the 
metropolis, then in Liverpool, and in Edinburgh, where Her 
Majesty opened exhibitions, and made “ Royal progresses” 
somewhat after the stately fashion of former days, The en- 
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OPENING THE Ni W LAW COURTS. 


thusiasm and delight with which she was received, told how 
deeply and warmly she was loved by her subjects. 

In May of that year the Queen opened the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition at South Kensington. From Paddington 
station, through Hyde Park to the Albert Hall, thousands 
thronged the line of route, many of whom had patiently 
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waited for hours to “see the Queen.” The sights and sounds 
during the procession must have forcibly recalled earlier and 
happier days—her coronation or her marriage. The proceed- 
ings and formalities inside the building I need not stay to 
describe; they will be fresh in memories of many. Suffice it 
to give one scene recorded by an eye-witness: “A great burst 
of cheering arose when Her Majesty, slowly and composedly 
advancing between the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Con- 
naught, halted in front of the canopy and the Chair of State, 
and bowed with infinite grace and dignity to the flower of her 
faithful subjects there and then assembled to give her once 
more the assurance of their unalterable loyalty and their in- 
extinguishable love. Then came the National Anthem (the 
second verse, in compliment to the natives of India, sung 
in Sanscrit), after which the ode written for the occasion by 
Lord Tennyson was sung. ‘This ode has become familiar to 
many, as ‘ Britons, hold your own!’ ‘The Prince of Wales 
- read the address, replied to by the Qneen in person.” ‘The 
concluding scene I may give from a published account: “The 
singing by Madame Albani, in her sweetest manner, of ‘ Home, 
sweet home,’ was one of the most touching episodes of what 
was throughout a deeply interesting spectacle; the Queen 
seeming to be gently keeping time to the simple, yet en- 
chanting song, and softly murmuring the words in unison 
with the gifted songstress in the orchestra. Already during 
the course of the proceedings Her Majesty had shown signs 
of strong emotion; but she bore herself throughout with cou- 
rageous graciousness; and all hearts were touched when the 
Prince of Wales, after handing her the bound volumes of the 
catalogue and the general handbook, kissed Her Majesty's 
hand; the Queen turned and kissed him affectionately on the 
cheek. The final act in this most picturesque and memorable 
pageant was the singing of ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ and, amidst the 
mekdious clangour of that patriotic lay, the Royal procession 
was reformed, and the cortege wended its way to the northern 
portal of the hall, the Prince leading by the hand the Queen, 
who, amidst a perfect storm of cheering and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, was at length lost to view. he entire ceremonial 
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in the Royal Albert Hall was a distinct and splendid success, 
and the triumph was to a very great extent enhanced by the 
circumstance of Her Majesty having so bravely nerved herself 
to return in person the answer to the Prince's address.’ 

Her Majesty was so interested by what she saw, that on 
two subsequent occasions she quietly, and without state, 
visited and inspected the Exhibition. 

Some little time after, the Queen visited Liverpool, to open 
the International Exhibition, amid scenes of unbounded en- 
thusiasm, brought to a high pitch indeed when at the close 


- Her Majesty exercised, in something of the ancient feudal 


style, one of her high prerogatives. A writer thus describes 
the gracious act: “Now there happened an unexpected in- 
cident —something not anticipated in the order of proceedings. 
The Queen had been observed to confer with Lord Granville, 
and his lordship, stepping from the dais, appeared to com- 
municate Her Majesty’s commands to General Gardiner. Few 
guessed the object of this communication, and many strangers 
feared that something had caused Her Majesty displeasure. 
Presently the mystery was out. The Qneen called for the 
Mayor. His worship advanced and knelt before the throne. 
Then with General Gardiner’s sword, touching him first on 
the right and then the left shoulder, Her Majesty commanded 
him to ‘Rise, Sir David Radcliffe.’ “It was a wonderful sur- 
prise to the assembled thousands, who cheered to the echo.” 
In the autumn, en vouwte for Balmoral, the Queen spent three 
days in Edinburgh, visiting an exhibition, and holding a re- 
ception at Holyrood. A Glasgow paper gives the following 
simple little story, which is full of interest as an illustration 
of the constant sympathy the Queen has shown in all such 
good works: “One of the most pleasant incidents of the 
Queen’s three days’ sojourn in the Scottish capital was Her 
Majesty’s visit to the West Craigmillar institution for the 
blind, of which she is patroness. The asylum, established on 
a modest scale in Nicolson Street by Rev. Dr. Anderson, of 
Newhaven, in 1793, has grown to be the largest institution 
for the education and employment of the blind in the world. 
General Nepean Smith pointed out to Her Majesty Maggie 
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Ferguson, one of the female workers in the Nicolson Street 
buildings, and explained that she had been fifty years con- 
nected with the institution. The Queen at once stepped 
forward and shook hands with Maggie, remarking that she 
was pleased to see her so well employed.” 

In the same connection I may mention that in 1886 Her 
Majesty graciously became Patroness of the London Ragged 
School Union—an institution which from time to.time, since 
1849, she had been pleased to help. Says the Lady’s Pictorial, 
commenting on this: “ Not a week passes in which, one way 
or another, the Palace circle does not manifest its sympathy 
with the noble cause of philanthropy. Antiquarians reading 
the papers a century hence will be struck with the frequent 
mention of the Queen’s name in this respect. In former ages 
the King’s hand was supposed to have regally curative 
powers. We have forgotten that nonsense, and in its place 
feel that the Crown’s kindly touch of tender thought for the 
poorest of its poor subjects is daily ministering to their direst 
wants and most sore need.” 

By such noble deeds and practical sympathy has our be- 
loved Sovereign shown herself the mother of her people, and 
won for herself, throughout long and trying years, a nation’s 
love. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BRITAIN’S BRIGHTEST JUBILEE. 


| cs == Hf title of this chapter 
is no mere pretty 
phrase or empty com- 
pliment. It states a fact, 
attested by history as com- 
pared with the scenes of 
1887. Britain’s brightest 
Jubilee was marked by 
enthusiastic gladness and 
loyalty, based on the pros- 
perity and peace which 
had prevailed during Her 
Majesty's reign. Nor was 
it at home merely—gifts, 
memorials and festivities 
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were reported from all 
parts of the empire. India led the way; and throughout her 
vast presidencies and states, from the snowy passes of the 
lofty Himalayas on the north, to the tropical Cape Comorin 
on the south, rejoicings were general. Colonies and depen- 
_dencies followed suit, the large-hearted and loyal Canadians 
vieing with the sun-burned Africanders, the merchants of 
the West Indies with the planters of the Hast Indies in 
celebrating worthily the Jubilee of Britain’s Queen. 
But why, it may be asked, should the Jubilee of our gracious 
Sovereign, Queen Victoria, be the brightest Jubilee ever cele- 
brated by this nation? The answer is supplied by the story 


I have told of her illustrious reign; her noble and exalted 
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character; her graceful womanliness; her pure and beautiful 
example; these have endeared her to her people, and have 
given them the heart to rejoice greatly in the completion of 
her Jubilee. 

England has known, in the past, three Royal Jubilees— 
Henry III., Edward III., and George III. All of these 
sovereigns reigned over fifty years, and it is a curious co- 
incidence they should all have been III. of the title. A few 
lines may be devoted to the circumstances of these Royal 
Jubilees, whence it will become clear the present Jubilee is 
brightest of all. 

The reign of Henry III. was one of considerable progress. 
During its course, trial by jury was introduced, and in the 
Jubilee year (1265), the first real English Parliament was sum- 
moned by Simon de Montfort, Harl of Leicester. The year 
closed, however, sadly. Theturmoil of civil war, and the heavy 
losses of the bloody battle of Evesham, made the hearts of men 
heavy and sore, and they were in little humour for Jubilee 
rejoicings. 

The next Jubilee came in 1876, when Edward III. entered on 
the fiftieth year of his reign. In many respects, it had been 
a glorious and prosperous period. The terrors of the “black 
death,” which swept the land some twenty years previously, 
had been forgotten, and men were ready to rejoice. Hence 
history speaks of tournaments, processions, high feastines, 
street pageants. But, alas! in that very year “the Black 
Prince” died, and the nation mourned him sorely. Ere its 
close, disorder and disunion were rampant, and civil war was 
threatened, In the reign of Edward IIL, three important 
constitutional principles were established—that money cannot 
legally be raised without the consent of Parliament; that the 


concurrence of Lords and Commons is necessary for any ° 


alteration in the law; and that the House of Commons has a 
right to inquire into public abuses. ‘hese principles lie, it 
will be observed, at the very root of that constitutional liberty 
which the United Kingdom now so happily enjoys. Not with- 
out a struggle were they established—now, however, they are 


recognised as essential to the working of Parliamentary control. 
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Five centuries well-nigh elapse ere we reach the next Royal 
Jubilee in 1809. George III. (grandf.iber to our own Queen) 
was king, and while no comparison can for a moment be in- 
stituted between the warm personal attachment cherished 
towards Victoria and the loyalty displayed towards George IIT., 
there were yet great and general rejoicings in 1809. They 
did things differently in those days. It is stated that the 
first suggestion of a Jubilee holiday was made in an anony- 
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mous circular, bearing the London postmark, sent to mayors 
and provosts throughout the country, proposing that the 
fiftieth year of his Majesty’s reign should be commemorated 
in some national way. The proposition appears to have been 
heartily taken up, and enthusiastically carried out—not in 
England merely, but in Scotland and Ireland as well. As is 
usually the case, many absurd proposals were made; as, for 
example, that every gentleman in the land should wear on 
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Jubilee day “the Windsor uniform,” and every lady a dress 
of Royal blue velvet or satin. The Jubilee was held in great 
style, and we read of state banquets, grand reviews, balls, 
general illuminations, free open-air feasts, or which bullocks 
were roasted whole; deserters from the army and navy were 
pardoned, foreign prisoners of war set free, and a great national 
subscription made for the release of poor debtors. 

And now we come to Britain’s fourth and brightest and best 
Jubilee. The “ Victorian half-century,” as Miss Yonge styles 
it, has been one of remarkable progress. From the time of 
Abrabam until the reign of Queen Victoria no man could go 
further or faster than a good horse could carry him: now an 
express train carries him sixty miles an hour, and he grumbles 
if it is a minute behind time. A quiet revolution has been 
wrought in the habits and ideas of the people by the facilities 
now existing for rapid communication—it seems easier now-a- 
days to visit India than it used to be to go from London to 
Edinburgh. The telegraph also has produced wonderful re- 
sults; and our daily papers make events in the most distant 
lands present and real to dwellers at home. Missions, too 
have encircled the globe, have won triumphs in every clime, 
and have subdued whole peoples to the faith of Christ. Edu- 
cation has been extended to all classes, and placed within 
reach of the poorest children. 

Looking back on the story of the fifty years since our 
beloved Sovereign mounted the throne, the hearts of all 
devout men and women were filled with thankfulness that 
God should have placed the sceptre of this empire in the 
hands of one who so long and well had swayed il. Thus were 
they prepared to hold high jubilee: to express that heartfelt 
and hearty affection and léyalty which burned no less brightly 
for their widowed sovereign than for her when, fifty years 
before, a blashing maiden, she was hailed Victoria, Queen of 
England. 

Turning now to recall some of the leading events in the 
Jubilee Year, 1887, the first feature to impress us is the 
intense personal love cherished for Her Majesty. The cynic 
might ascribe to meaner motives the fervid displays of loyalty 
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which swept as a wave over the land; but all who were really 
in touch with the people knew that, behind the outward show, 
lay a great wealth of deep affection for her who had endeared 
herself alike as woman and as Sovereign. Her purity of life, 
simple home tastes, true sympathy for suffering and sorrow, 
and readiness to sacrifice herself for the best interests of 
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those who owned her sway, had won for her a unique place in 
the hearts of her people. 

But another and very striking feature of Jubilee Year was 
the grand object-lesson it afforded of the world-wide extent 
of the British Empire, together with the proof that in the 
most distant corners of the globe, just as at home, Victoria 
was loyed and honoured. The newspapers of the period 
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teemed with accounts of jubilee rejoicings in the most unheard- 
of places, so that it might be said that, from pole to pole, from 
the frozen shores of the Arctic circle to the burning tropics, 
Britain’s sons and daughters vied with each other in 
honouring Britain’s Queen. 

At home rejoicings were general and enthusiastic. Hxhi- 
bitions, fétes, banquets, and demonstrations of every kind 
were held all over the land. On the first day of May T.R.H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales opened a Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion in Liverpool; while a few days after H.R.H. Princess 
Beatrice opened a similar Exhibition at Saltaire, and so it 
went on throughout the kingdom. 

In the Metropolis the celebrations began with a visit paid 
by Her Majesty to the East End, on May 14th, to open the 
Queen’s Hall at the People’s Palace, Mile End. She had a 
splendid reception, and Whitechapel was en féte, as it seldom 
has been. On June 21st came Jubilee Day, observed as a 
general holiday throughout the empire. The Queen herself 
went in state from Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
Abbey; and the pageant was perhaps the most imposing 
earth has ever witnessed. Not even Rome in her proudest 
days could ever show such an assemblage of Emperors, 
Kings, Princes, and Potentates —European, Indian, and Afri- 
can—as were included in that memorable procession. Foreign 
observers pronounced it “an unparalleled: demonstration of 
love, loyalty and high respect.” 

The following animated account gives a vivid picture of 
these memorable scenes :—“ Jubilee Day has come and gone 
in a blaze of pleasure, success, and happy national emotion. 
There have been seen no such sights in England throughout 
its entire history as were witnessed along the line of the 
Queen’s procession, when Her Majesty knelt in prayer with- 
in the venerable fane of Westminster, and as she passed to 
her palace upon the return route, surrounded by her brilliant 
cortege.” 

The procession, as we have said, included monarchs and 
princes of all regions, queens, potentates and maharajahs 
from India, Japan, Siam, Africa, and the Isles of the Pacific, 
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Ambassadors, famous and successful soldiers and _ sailors, 
superbly robed officers of State, and charming and delicately 
attired Princesses; the whole being escorted by glittering 
bands of the household cavalry and other troops. 

It is very interesting to recall that “of all the features of 
Jubilee Day and Jubilee Night, the people were always and 
everywhere the most striking study. Pleasure, good temper, 
and a determination to help forward the success of the 


demonstration were to be discerned on all hands. When the - 


procession was passing there were groups of sight-seers 
which would have made the fortune of a clever painter : as, 
for instance, round the base of the Nelson Column, where 
each huge bronze lion bore on his back, head, and shoulders 
a crowd of people; and again along the Embankment, where 
the shrouds and halyards of the barges at anchor were full 
of girls and boys, hanging on like perched sea-gulls to see 
the Queen of England.” 

The illuminations may be described as a blaze of splen- 
dour. National loyalty eclipsed the marvels of Oriental 
enchantment, and changed our great but often gloomy 
metropolis into a city of dazzling radiance, illuminated at 
every point, and presenting to the eye combinations and fas- 
cinations unexpected and astonishing. ‘The scene from the 
dome of St. Paul’s is described, by one adventurous enough 
to climb there, as perfectly marvellous when the gloom of 
London suddenly burst forth in an ocean of fire. 

These celebrations extended throughout the United King- 
dom, and the accounts given in the provincial journals show 
that in every town, city, and village of the land Jubilee Day 
was celebrated with feasts and rejoicings, while at night-fall 
there were illuminations on a greater or lesser scale, accord- 
ing to the locality. Some enthusiastic gentlemen went even 
farther, and arranged to gird our island with a circle of fire, 
in the form of beacon lights, from headland to headland and 
hill to hill—something after the fashion of the blazing 
beacons of old time, when an invasion was expected. 

On the following day, June 22nd, 30,000 children were as- 
sembled in Hyde Park to greet Her Majesty, who came 
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among them and heard their songs of welcome. In the 
afternoon of the same day she unveiled, at Windsor, a statue 
of herself, erected from the proceeds of the Women’s Jubilee 
offering, which reached the total of £75,900, subscribed by 
three million women. Nor was this the only gift of love. 
From every land, and every ruler, and all classes of people 
came presents and gifts too numerous even to chronicle in 
these pages. A National Jubilee Thanksgiving Service was 
held on June 23rd, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, in addition, 
the memorable occasion was marked by innumerable reviews 
and fétes of the most varied kind and character. 

A few days later Her Majesty expressed, in the following 
tender and dignified letter to her subjects, her personal 
thanks and deep sense of the warmth of affection extended 
wo) her:——= 

“ Winpsor CastLe, June 24th, 1887. 

“T am anxious to express to my people my warm thanks 
for the kind, and more than kind, reception I met with on 
going to and returning from Westminster Abbey, with all 
my children and grand-children. 

“The enthusiastic reception | met with then, as well as on 
all these eventful days in London, as well as in Windsor, on 
the occasion of my Jubilee, has touched me most deeply. It 
has shown that the labour and anxiety of fifty long years, 
twenty-two of which I spent in unclouded happiness shared 
and cheered by my beloved husband, while an equal number 
were full of sorrows and trials, borne without his sheltering 
arm and wise help, have been appreciated by my people. 

“This feeling, and a sense of duty towards my dear 
country and subjects, who are so inseparably bound up with 
my life, will encourage me in my task—often a very difficult 
and arduous one—during the remainder of my life. 

“The wonderful order preserved on this occasion, and the 
good behaviour of the enormous multitudes assembled, 
merits my highest admiration. 

“That God may protect and abundantly bless my country 
is my fervent’ prayer. re 
“Victonra R. anp I.” 
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It needs little critical faculty to see in this letter no con- 
ventional, courtly, official utterance, but the warmth of heart 
speaking to heart. As a matter of fact, it is understood that 
the Queen herself penned it with her own hand and without 
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reference to forms of State etiquette. It is the voice of the 
Sovereign speaking directly to her attached people. 

On July 4th, but a few days after these eventful rejoicings, 
the Queen was in South Kensington, in order to lay, with 
great state and ceremony, the first stone of the Imperial In- 
stitute. On her arrival she was received warmly by her eldest 
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son, one of the founders of the Institute, who read an 
address setting forth the purposes the Institute is intended 
to serve as “an exhibit of the material resources of the 
Empire . . . and an emblem of the Imperial unity of 
purpose and action which, we believe, has gathered strength 
and reality during your Majesty’s reign.” It was hoped that 
the Institute would promote the commercial and industrial 
prosperity of all parts of the British dominions, and stand as 
a record of those fifty years of public progress and pros- 
perity which will make Her Majesty’s reign famous in 
Enelish history, 

From this ceremonial function Her Majesty the Queen 

passed to the Royal Albert Hall, to take part in the 63rd 
anniversary of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, which was then bemg held. Ieeling much 
fatigued after her previous duties, the Queen entered leaning 
on the arm of the Prince of Wales, and haying been received 
by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lord Aberdare, and others; 
made but a brief stay; still it was sufficient to show her 
sympathy with the benevolent and humane work of the 
society. One happy girl, chosen from among the prize- 
takers, received her prize from the hands of the Queen, who 
did not feel able to present all the rewards. It was only 
done to that one as representative of the others, but still the 
fortunate one must have been happy and pleased. 
* In the memories of all who take an intelligent concern in 
what is going on around them, Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Year 
will live as one of profound historical interest. 'T'o close the 
record of 1887, it may be noted that, in October, Princess 
Beatrice had a daughter, at Balmoral: an event which aroused 
great interest in the North, as it was the first member of the 
Royal Family born in Scotland since 1600. The arrival of 
the young Scottish Princess, Victoria Hugenie, was geen! 
hailed with delight by the Scots. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


BLENDED STRAINS. 


OW often in the story of the years 
which have flown have we seen joy 
and sorrow strangely intermingled ! 
The brightness of some happy event 
has again and again been dimmed 
by bitter bereavement. It is the 
ordinary experience of human life, 
for the wearing of a splendid diadem 
affords nosecurity against the stroke 
of trial. Some one has truly said 
that, “As we grow older our history 
seems to consist mainly of weddings 
and funerals: younger friends find 
partners in life, older friends pass 
away.” So, in reviewing the record 
of Her Majesty’s later years, we find 


these two threads of joy and sorrow constantly intertwined. 
The Silver Wedding of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. celebrated at Marlborough House on Saturday, 
March 10th, 1888, was robbed of much of its brightness and 
splendour by the sad tidings flashed from Berlin on the pre- 
vious day. Still, apart from this, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the day when the fair young Danish princess, haying 
landed on our shores and travelled in State to Windsor, was 
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wedded to our Qneen’s eldest son, could not but awaken 
many memories. England, as all know, took Alexandra, the 
Sea-King’s daughter, toits heart even from the first; and the 
years of steady wifely devotion to home and- duty which fol- 
lowed endeared her more and more to the people. “ Her 
Royal Highness,” as one wrote, “arrived from Copenhagen 
a high-descended maiden of simple habits and retiring life, 
‘born in the purple,’ no doubt, but modestly brought up, 
and unused to splendour and the functions of so lofty a 
‘court as that to which she came. She speedily acquired the 
habits and instincts of a great personage, upon whose brow 
sits always the shadow of the diadem of Kine-Hmperor’s 
consort; but she has never lost the noble simplicity of her 
youth, nor ceased to show, always and everywhere, that the 
ideal of a perfect princess is, after all, that of a perfect 
lady. . . . Wirst of her sex in England—after the august 
occupant of the throne-—the Princess of Wales is known to 
be pre-eminent also in the graces of womanhood and wife- 
hood.” Universal gratitude for the noble example she had 
thus set lent ardour and life to the rejoicings which marked 
this Silver Wedding. 

Amongst the beautiful gifts, described with rapture by 
journalists of the day, was a massive and finely-executed 
dragon-handled cup from the Queen. A handsome and costly 
silver model of the Imperial Institute attracted much atten- 
tion. But these are only types of many; and it would be 
manifestly tiresome and unprofitable to give a list of pre- 
sents, however costly, rare, and curious. Suffice it that 
many in all parts of the world rejoiced with our Queen in 
the loving happiness and welfare of eldest son and daughter 
and their family of five princes and princesses. 

Yet so closely were rejoicing and mourning blended once 
more that, on the day preceding that on which the Silver 
Weilding was celebrated, the aged German Kmperor, whose 
associations with our Sovereign were close and personal, was 
called to his rest. Although from his advanced age (ninety- 
one) his death might have been expected, the tidings of his 
decease came with a great shock, not only to his own people, 
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3 but to all the nations of Europe; and certainly not least to our 
own beloved Queen, who mourned him as a personal friend. 
In his early life he had set himself a high standard of kingly 
: duty. He had known what it was to be driven an exile from 
his capital by the first Napoleon, and had seen his noble 


> Queen weep by the roadside over her hungry children. 
; When once more seated on his throne he recognised more 
a fully than is commonly done the responsibility of a ruler to 
: whom God has entrusted authority. The following beautiful * 
% account of his last moments is worthy of preservation :— 

a “On Thursday, at 5 p.m., Dr. Kégel appeared at the bedside 
: 


of the Emperor, briefly greeted him, spoke of the prayerful 
sympathy of the whole nation, and then repeated to the august 
sufferer the fourth verse of the twenty-third Psalm, then the 
tenth verse of the fifty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, and the first 
verse of the forty-third chapter; the Emperor answering each 
time, ‘That is beautiful!’ Whenthe clergyman continued, ‘ T 
know that my Redeemer liveth’: ‘ I am the Resurrection and 
the Life,’ the Emperor said, ‘That is right.’ Other texts that 
were repeated to him dering the evening at considerable 
intervals were: Isa. xiv. 27; Rom. v. 1; Matt. xxviii. 20; 
John i. 7 and 29; and Rom. xiy. 7-9. Favourite verses from 
bymns were also repeated to him. After one text the Grand 
Duchess of Baden asked him if he had understood it? He 
replied, ‘ Yes,’ and repeated the last words aloud, ‘ For mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation.’ During one of the intervals 
the Emperor said spontaneously, ‘ He has helped me with His 
Name.’ On one occasion, after awakine from sleep, he said, 
‘T dreamt it was the last ceremony in the cathedral,’ probably 
meaning his own funeral service. At four on Iriday morn- 
ing Dr. Kégel repeated some verses, and then the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which the Empress joined aloud. When he next 
read the twenty-second Psalm, the Grand Duchess asked the 
Emperor, ‘ Papa, did you understand it?’ and received the 
answer, ‘It was beantiful!’ She then asked him, ‘Do you 
know that mamma is sitting at your bedside, and holding 
your hand?’ He opened his eyes and looked at the Hmpress 
a long time with clear eyes. Then his eyes closed, never to 
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open again. The last look belonged to the Empress, his 
faithfal wife for so many years.” 

Tt cannot be surprising that the loss of such a true friend 
ereatly affected the Queen, who made very touching reference 
to it at the time. In consequence of the death of his father, 
his son Frederick became Emperor, and thus “the Princess 
of England,” Princess Victoria Adelaide, whose romantic 
betrothal and marriage, in 1858, is described in an earlier 

‘chapter, became Empress of Germany. Few will need to be © 
reminded how sadly brief was her noble husband’s reign— 
barely three months. These three months were shadowed 
by a sad and painful disease, and for long weeks two nations, 
Germany and England, hung on the daily bulletins as to the 
condition of the beloved young Emperor. “ For many years 
he had been the chief hope and pride of his countrymen, all 
the more that, while a soldier by profession, and a right 
gallant and skilful commander, he was a civilian and a man 


of peace at heart. . . . One of the main objects of his 
pure and noble life was the preservation of Huropean con- 
cord. . . . In him the oppressed invariably found a 


fearless protector, ready to stand between them and their 
oppressors. When Frederick III. succeeded his aged father 
upon the German throne Europe looked forward with some 
confidence to the prolongation of peace.” 

The deepest and tenderest pity was shown on every hand 
for England’s Princess, who had borne so noble a part, and 
whose brief era of Imperial dignity had chiefly been spent in 
devoted and assiduous nursing at the bedside of her beloved 
husband. How the widowed Queen mourned with her 
widowed daughter is too sacred a theme to be touched on 
here. We may, however, quote her own published letter, 
penned at Balmoral :— 

“The Queen received yesterday the mournful news of the 
death of her beloved son-in-law, the Emperor Frederick of 
Germany. 

“Tt is a source of deep grief to Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, who lose in him a noble and beloved relative, for 
whom the Queen had the greatest affection and respect. 
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“ Her Majesty mourns especially for the desolation of her 
dearly-loved and sorely-stricken daughter, who is bereft of 
the noblest and best of husbands.” 

Of the wifely devotion of the Empress during these last 
painful days a vivid view is given by one_ privileged 
observer :— 

“During his last days (when he could not speak nor, 
on account of his weakness, write) he could only com- 


‘ municate by looks and signs, which only she could interpret. 


He could not bear her an instant out of his sight. The 
moment he awoke from brief slumber he looked for her. 
If she had moved to another part of the room he turned 


his head to look for her; and if perchance she had crossed 


the threshold for a second while he dozed, immediately 
on regaining consciousness he would beckon toward the 
door. His eyes and gestures answered the questions of 
his watching and fond wife. ‘Do you feel better now?’ 
‘Is your head, comfortable?’ and the other solicitous in- 
quiries which affection prompts in a sick room.” 

. Under such circumstances, when the strain was over 
and the loved one gone, she was naturally left worn-out 
and unstrung to the utmost degree. 

During Her Majesty’s spring visit to sunny Italy—which 
has now become an annual event—she visited her bereaved 
daughter at Charlottenburg. Out of the depth of her own 
stricken heart she could sorrow with her as no one else could. 
While staying at Berlin Her Majesty had an interview with 
the famous Prince Bismarck. 

Some little time later (in May) came the wedding of the 
late Princess Alice’s daughter, Irene, to Prince Henry of 
Prussia. 

In the autumn, en route for Balmoral, the Queen stirred 
the enthusiastic loyalty of the sons of St. Mungo by visiting 
Glasgow, and opening the handsome Municipal Buildings, 
which had been erected on a fine site in St. George’s Square. 
The occasion, with all its ardour and pageant, revived memo- 
ries of earlier days, when Britain’s Queen was more frequently 
seen among her people. It was not the Queen’s first visit 
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to the second city of the Empire. Years ago we had the 
pleasure of seeing her in Glasgow, in connection with 
the opening of the Loch Katrine Waterworks. On this 
occasion she not only opened a splendid range of buildings, 
but visited the most famous of Scottish Exhibitions, and 
spent nearly three days in the City of the Clyde. 

On Wednesday, August 22nd, Her Majesty was received 
with great enthusiasm in Glasgow, inspected the new 
Municipal Buildings—having had the golden key handed 


_her—and delighted the populace by driving along some. 


of the main streets ere going to Blythswood for the night. 
Next day she went to Paisley, a busy, thriving town, noted 
for Paisley shawls, woollen goods, and thread, to take part 
in the celebration of the fourth centenary of this burgh, 
established by virtue of a charter issued by King James 
IV. of Scotland in 1488. 

While the Queen herself was thus engaged at Paisley, 
her daughter, Princess Beatrice, and her husband, went 
to Govan, that world-famous shipbuildmg suburb of 
Glasgow, to assist in the launch of a fine man-of-war, 
The Marathon. Needless to say, these ceremonies were 
marked by unbounded enthusiasm, vast crowds, and 
unanimous tokens of affection and loyalty. 

On the following, day, August 24th, the Queen, with her 
daughter, went to the beautiful West End Park on the 
Kelyin, and visited the Exhibition being held in the grounds. 
The buildings were closed to the public while the Royal 
party were received—a yery necessary precaution in view 
of the dense crowds. The Queen is said to have examined 
closely, with genuine interest, shown by asking practical 


and pointed questions as to their utility and construction, , 


the many curious mechanical contrivances, which she 
scrutinized with care. From the Exhibition she drove to 
the University, finely situated on the hill opposite the 
Park; thence she went to the Queen Margaret College at 
Hillhead, described as “the first and as yet the only 


college for women which exists in Scotland, which is — 


intended to place within the reach of women a course of 
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higher instruction similar to that offered to students in 
our Universities, and to give training to women such as 
given at Girton, Newnham, Holloway, and other women’s 
colleges in England.” 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow, Mr. James King, was 
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knighted in connection with this Royal visit. After these 
days of enthusiastic, but doubtless physically tiring, loyalty, 
Her Majesty left to seek rest and recruiting in her beloved 
mountain home at Balmoral. 

A quiet and somewhat uneventful year followed. In the 
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spring, while staying at Biarritz, the Queen went to San 
Sebastian, being received on Spanish soil with much cere- 
monial, and had an interview with the Queen Regent of 
Spain. In July H.R.H. Princess Louise of Wales, eldest 
daughter of the Prince of Wales, was married to the Earl. of 
Fife, created Duke of Fife by royal warrant. <A little later 
the Queen visited North Wales, spending a few days at Pale. 

In 1890 H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor was on tour in India, 
arousing great enthusiasm in his progress. The hopes of all 
_were centred upon him. Born on January 8th, 1864, he was 
the eldest son of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and by 
consequence in the direct line of succession to the throne. 
After a brief naval training, during which, with his brother 
Prince George, he made a tour of the world in H.M.S. 
Bacchante, he entered the army, for which he showed a 
marked preference. Returning home from India in the 
spring of 1890, he settled down to ordinary military duties in 
Ireland and England. In the autumn of this year he was 
created Duke of Clarence and Avondale and Earl of Athlone. 

In March the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Fife, and Prince 
George visited Kdinburgh to take part in the opening of that 
wonderful triumph of engineering, the Forth Bridge. Her 
Majesty went in the spring to Aix-les-Bain, and from thence 
to Darmstadt, the home of the beloved Princess Alice. 

After her return to Windsor, she gave, in May, audience to 
that intrepid African explorer, Mr. H. M. Stanley, who not 
only found Dr. Livingstone, but opened the heart of Africa, 
showed the way into its dense forests and endless swamps, 
disclosed the iniquities of the slave trade, and pointed the 
path for the messengers of the Gospel. Under God the work 
done at Uganda, on the Upper Congo, and on the Great 
Lakes, is directly due to the pioneer journeys of this famous 
explorer. 

On.May 12th Her Majesty completed her Jubilee memorial 
by unveiling in Windsor Park a fine equestrian statue to her 
departed husband, the Prince Consort, erected out of the 
proceeds of the Women’s Jubilee Offering. Two days later - 
the Queen went on a visib to Baron Rothschild, at his beau- 
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tiful seat at Waddesdon Manor; and a day or two after found 
her taking some part in the celebration of the Jubilee of 
Penny Postage, a change which conferred immense benefits 
to the nation, and has rendered possible the astonishing 
developments of the postal service. 

In July Her Majesty visited the Military Exhibition in 
Chelsea, and later on, while at Balmoral, attended the 
Braemar Gathering, a Highland festival somewhat ncte- 
worthy in its way. These more frequent appearances of our 
gracious Queen in later years were heartily hailed by her 
people, and were very generally ascribed to the influence in 

_ the Royal home circle of Prince Henry of Battenberg. 

In February, 1891, Her Majesty was at Portsmouth, assist- 
ing at the launch of two battleships, the Royal Sovereign and 
the Royal Arthur, the first-named being the largest battleship 
constructed, up to that date, for the British Navy. In March 
she was in London on one of her rare visits. While walking 
along the Thames Embankment, en route for Exeter Hall, I 
noticed one day in March a company of Life Guards riding 
smartly along, keeping the roadway clear. Behind these 
were a group of Indian Lancers, and in the centre an open 
carriage, in which I recognised, to my delight, our gracious 
lady, Queen Victoria. No trumpets were blown, no announce- 
ment had been made of her intended drive; but as she passed 
all knew their Queen, and every hat was loyally doffed, while 
she bowed from side to side in acknowledgment of the loyal 
greetings. I was glad of the opportunity of seeing her once 
more, but could not help observing how deeply sorrow had 
written its mark upon her august face. 

At this time she had the comfort of having with her the 
Empress Frederick. A few days later Her Majesty went to 
Grasse, returning in April much benefited in health. In 
May the Prince of Wales became a grandfather, by the birth 
of a daughter of the Duchess of Fife. The Queen had al- 
ready, on the German side, been made a great-grandmother ; 
nevertheless, the first English great-grandchild was warmly 
welcomed. 

The Naval Exhibition then being held in Chelsea awakened 
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very general interest from the completeness and excellence of | 


its exhibits. Few exhibitions of recent years have attracted 
so large attendances. The Queen while in London, in May, 
visited the Exhibition, and expressed herself as greatly inter- 
ested in it. A few days after, while travelling to Balmoral, 
she graciously broke her journey at Derby, in order te lay the 
foundation stone of the new Derbyshire Royal Infirmary. 

In July the young German Emperor, William II., paid a 
visit to England, accompanied by the Empress. ‘They were 
received with much state, marked by a whole series of splen- 


did festivities, including banquets, reviews. garden parties, 
fo) 


and receptions. The object of the visit was partly to attend 
the marriage of Prince Arlbert of Anhalt with Princess 
Louise, daughter of Prince and Princess Christian. Speedily 
thereafter came a visit of the French Fleet, in which the 
Queen took a great interest, reviewing the fleet at Spithead, 
where she has so often reviewed our own stately fleets. Much 
interest was awakened at the time in these international 
courtesies —happy tokens of a time of general peace. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A NATIONAL SORROW. 
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7 HE years 
T we have 
been re- 
calling were 
marked by 
rest and re- 
pose. No 
great and sor- 
rowful event 
had, at home, 
clouded their 
record. The 
next few 
months, how- 
ever, proved 
very eventful 
for the royal 
family. In 


November, 1891, H.R.H. Prince George of Wales, our younger 
“sailor prince,” was seriously ill with enteric fever, and the 


nation’s sympathy and concern was aroused at once. After 


an anxious time he recovered. It was noted specially that 
amongst those who nursed him attentively was his elder 


brother. 


Shortly afterwards the betrothal of Prince Albert Victor 
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to Princess Victoria of Teck, generally known as “ Princess 
May,” was publicly announced. Special interest was felt in 
this intimation from the fact that the Prince was direct heir 
to the throne in succession to his father; and also because of 
the love which the young Princess had gained for herself by 
her genial bearing and active helpfulness in every good work. 
In this respect, of course, she was but following on the lines 
which her mother, the Duchess of Teck, had long pursued. 
This ready and hearty co-operation in works of kindness 
having already endeared her to many, the betrothal was 
hailed with delight. 

Not long, however, was this happiness to last; for in Jan- 
uary, 1892, but a few days after the auspicious announcement 
just referred to, the nation heard with sorrow of the Prince’s 
illness. All were full of hope that, as his brother had rallied, 
so would he. On January Ilth it was stated that the 
Duke of Clarence was suffering from a severe cold, with 
symptoms of La Grippe, a form of influenza then prevailing 
as an epidemic. ‘The Princess May had been summoned 
to his side, but no thought of danger occurred. Next 
day the bulletin was more serious, and the arrangements 
for the approaching marriage were suspended; still all 
hoped for the best. The day after, however, the morning 
bulletin caused much anxiety: evidently the young Prince, 
although he had the best available medical skiJl and the 
tenderest nursing, was in a critical condition. The villagers 
around Sandringham were besieging the house in their 
anxiety, for to them the Prince was well known and by them 
greatly liked. The concern in London itself was very keen. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, few realized that 
the end was near, and when on Thursday, January 14th, 
the news was published that the young Prince had died 
that morning, men seemed for the moment stunned with 
amaze. In London the excitement was intense, nor was 
ib less so throughout the provinces. Prince Albert Victor, 
by his simple, unostentatious, kindly ways, seemed to have 
endeared himself to all; and after his death many beautiful 
incidents were made known which, were we writing his 
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memoir, would fill a fitting place. Of course the millions 
that mourned the Prince thus sadly gone had sympathetic 
kindliness of thought for the distracted and discongolate 
young Princess, who had hung over his couch to the last. 
This touch of the tragic and romantic lent peculiar pathos 
to the death of the Prince. 

It is on record that his first public address was delivered 
at the Home for Working Boys, Leman Street, Whitechapel, 
on January 31st, 1885. He is reported to have said :— 

“ Boys of the Whittington Club and of the East London 
Shoeblacks’ Society, I am very glad to come and see you 
to-day. I hope that each and all of you will try as hard 
as you can to be a credit to this club and to yourselves. I 
wish to help you in doing this by asking you to remember 
two things: First, whatever you do, whether it is blacking 
a pair of shoes, practising gymnastics, reading a book 
or helping a friend, whatever it is, do it as well as you 
ean. ‘If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well, is a good old English maxim. Secondly, never do 
what you know to be wrong. Often you will feel inclined, 
either through your own wishes or through the promptings 
of companions, to do something you would like, but which 
your conscience tells you you should not do. Well, then 
is the time not to give way. Be brave, stand firm; refuse, 
under any circumstances, to do what you are not sure 
is right. May I ask you to remember these two things? 
Tf you will do so, then, as you grow up, you will be worthy 
to play your parts as English citizens. And when you 
come to years of discretion you will be able to judge for 
yourselves whether you will remain here in Kngland, or 
whether you will seek your share in the English lands 


beyond the seas. There is plenty of room out there, ample 


air and larger aims; and here you seem rather crowded. 
May God bless you all!” 

In view of the unique interest centring in the death, I may 
be permitted to give the following touching tribute, paid by 
Rey. Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple :— 

“A great sorrow has fallen upon us—suddenly, like a 

M 
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thunder-bolt out of a clear sky. We ought always to have 
imprinted in our remembrance the great sorrow, public, as 
well as private, which has fallen in these last days upon the 
land and upon its families. For a sorrow at all like it in its 
peculiar features we must go back in thought exactly three- 
quarters of a century. Then, in the year 1817, the Heir 
Apparent’s Heir Apparent—a princess then, as a prince now 
—was cut off, together with the child of many hopes, who 
should have carricd on the direct line of the succession into a 
third generation—cut off in one hour, and men knew not 
which way to look for a possible heir to the throne. <A few 
elderly men and childless women were all that stood on the 
steps of it. That feature of anxiety is wanting to-day. 
Princes and princesses, sprung from the best of Queens, are 
not lacking to us now. 

“The death of a young man is always pathetic. So much 
that is immature behind, so much that is unaccomplished 
before him—it is a picture (on its earthly side) of mere disap- 
pointment. And if that young man was a prince, heir to the 
loftiest (as we count it) and most august of thrones, who shall 
say that there is nothing of pathos added to that premature 
death? When we think what was apparently before him— 
what of dignity, what of influence, what of opportunity, what, 
in due time, of history made by him—vwe cannot but weep, as 
he lies there in his coflin, over so much of baffled hope, of 
broken promise, of buried possibility. 

“And who shall have no tear of respectful and reverent 
sympathy, as for the royal mother ‘in bitterness for her first- 
born,’ so also for one young mourner beside her, standing (as 
it were but yesterday) on the threshold of a splendid future, 
with a throne—the throne of thrones we reckon it—in the far 
distance indeed, but in full view and clear prospect before 
her, now cast back into the shadow of a maiden widowhood, a 
widowhood inaugurated—we had almost said mocked —by an 
unexampled profusion of meaningless bridal gifts? It is not 
the prospective crown that she mourns to-day—it is the one 
young love, snatched from her by a chill, cold hand before it 
was quite hers, and deaf already, as she hung over the death- 
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bed, to her passionate ery for one, one response, to the sound 
_ of the sweet name.” 

Her Majesty the Queen made very touching acknowledg- 
ment of the sympathy so generally shown, in a characteristic 
letter to her people, published shortly after the funeral. In 

_ March she sought re-invigoration at Hyéres, in the South of 


ey San [oy Exxiorr & Pry. 
es THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
France, and after a month’s quiet went to visit her daughter, 
the Empress Frederick, at Darmstadt. Soon after her return 
home, Prince George, who had now become direct heir to the 
ee. throne, was created Duke of York. 
About this time the Golden Wedding of the King and Queen 
of Denmark, parents of the Princess of Wales, awakened not 
a little interest. 
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In July the Queen gave kindly audience to “ Aunt Jenny,” 
an aged negress, who had travelled all the way from Liberia 
to see her Queen before she died. Mrs. Ricks had her desire 
eranted, and was sent away happy with some loving gifts. 

In August a Memorial Casket, subscribed by 7,500 women, 
was presented to Princess May, the young maiden-widow, for 
whom the tenderest pity was widely felt. 

Events, however, move rapidly onward, and early in 1893 
it began to be rumoured that Princess May was being sought 
and wooed by Prince George. Although such an outcome 
had not at first been anticipated, it gave very general satis- 
faction. So much so that when, in July, 1893, eighteen 
months after the memorable death, the marriage of the Duke 
of York (Prince George of Wales) and Princess Victoria May 
took place, it was celebrated with a unanimity and enthn- 
siasm altogether unusual. The wedding in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, was in great state and pageant; while the re- 
joicings throughout the land were remarkable for their spon- 
taneous and hearty character. Many of us will not soon 
forget the illuminations in London. So dense were the 
crowds at some points that three persons were killed in the 
crush, while numbers were injured. 

The constant interest long manifested by the Princess in 
the poor, as shown in her helpfulness at George Yard, and 
her repeated presence at the Ragged School Union Annual 
Meeting, was specially marked by a company of Cripple 
Children greeting her on her Wedding Procession with song 
and cheers. A letter of congratulation from teachers and 
scholars in Ragged Schools was also most kindly responded 
to. 

Two other events in the year 1893 must be mentioned. 
On May 10th Her Majesty opened the Imperial Institute of 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India. This insti- 
tute, designed to stand as a record of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, 
was largely the idea of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. It is 


intended to form complete collections of the natural products, : 
arts, and manufactures of the entire empire. The foundation: 


stone was laid in July, 1887, while the opening in May, 1893, 
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was attended by great ceremonial and éclat. Her gracious 
Majesty, who for reason personal as well as patriotic, is 
understood to have regarded the idea of the Imperial 
Institute with peculiar favour, crowned, as it was put, her 
Jubilee memorials by opening on Wednesday, May 10th, 
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1893, with great pomp and pageant, the imposing buildings 
in South Kensington. Her own words, after receiving 
the key of the Institute and hearing an address read by 
the Prince of Wales, best display her feelings :— 4 

“Tt is with great pleasure that I am here to inaugurate 
this building. . . . It has been erected by your exertions, 
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and with the efforts of those around you, and with the aid of 


my people in every clime and country as evidence of the- 


unfailing loyalty of my subjects. I recognise this Institute 
as a fitting symbol of the unity of the empire; and it would 
be a matter of profound satisfaction if this association of 
the many and diverse countries under my rule should be 
the means of knitting them more closely together. The 
Imperial Institute is intended to promote this great purpose, 
and I now declare it open, with an earnest prayer that it 
may never cease to flourish as a lasting emblem of the 
unity and loyalty of my empire.” 
An ode, penned by Mr. Lewis Morris, contained some 

fine stanzas :— 

To-day our dream embodied greets our eyes, 

A thousand toiling hands and brains have wrot, 

The worker’s willing strength, the provident thought, 

And, lo! the aéry domes and towers arise 

Clear on the vernal skies. 


Dream, Prince, the dream dear to thy sire and thee! 
Fulfil it, Fate! Here let the toiler come 

And find sure guidance to his waiting home, 

And honest work, and rear in days to be 

New Britains over sea. 

The other event of the year to be noted is the sad loss of 
H.M.S. Victoria, off the coast of Syria. While performing 
some evolutions she was run into by a sister ship, ‘turned 
turtle,’ and sank immediately, carrying with her 538 officers 
and men, including the Admiral of the fleet, Sir George Tryon. 
The intense sorrow thus caused will not soon be forgotten. 
The Queen united with her people in mourning the dead and 
sympathising with the bereaved relatives. 

Two quiet years followed, bringing with them little of any 
special and lasting interest, in so far as it affects our gracious 
Queen. In June, 1894, she had the joy of taking to her arms 
the first son of the Duke and Duchess of York, Edward 
Albert, who is thus the third heir now living to the throne of 
England, and who will, if spared, be one day king—only his 


grandfather and father are before him in succession, so that 


his prospect seems a long way off. 
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On May 21st of this same year the Queen opened the 
Manchester Ship Canal, which is commonly regarded as a 
very remarkable piece of engineering construction. In 


fact, few engineering projects of modern times have aroused 


so much general interest as the proposal to make it possible 
for ocean-going steamers and ships to sail direct to 
Manchester, the cottonopolis of the midlands, and land 
their cargo without transhipment. For years it had been 
pronounced impossible; but, as a great engincer said, 
“Nothing is impossible—at the most it is only impracticable 
or unprofitable.’ So in this case it could not be done; 


but it was done, although, it must be confessed, at a cost 
enormously higher than originally estimated. At one 
time if seemed as if it would lead a great city to bankruptcy, 
but energy and resolute determination to complete the canal 
at all costs won the day. he vast undertaking being in 
a forward state, though not in all its details finished, was 
opened by Her Majesty the Queen on Monday, May 21st, 
1894. Her reception in Manchester was loyal and enthusias- 
tic. Twice before, in 1851 and 1857, had she visited that city, 
but a new generation had arrived, who longed to bid her 
welcome. Hence the whole city was en féte. ‘lhe ceremonies 
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in connection with the opening need not here be detailed 
at length, being largely technical and nautical. The result 
of this great enterprise is that Manchester now ranks as 
one of the ports of the United Kingdom, and that Man- 
chester men, though so far inland geographically, may, 
if they chose, take sea trips direct from their own city. 
The whole commercial business of Manchester, one may 
say, to some extent, the cotton trade of the world, has 
been altered and simplified by this great piece of engineering 
construction to which the Queen kindly put the final touch. 
We are told by contemporaneous writers that this was no 
formal function, that as a matter of fact she had taken 
a special interest in the undertaking, and had kept herself 
well informed with the details of the great work and the 
progress it was making. 

The following year, 1895, was one of quiet home life, spent 
peacefully and restfully amongst her own family, finding 
delight and solace in the children of Prince and Princess 
Battenberg growing up around the Queen. The only point 
requiring mention seems to be the death, in November, of 
Gen. Sir H. F. Ponsonby, who for twenty-five years had been 
the Queen’s private secretary, and who proved himself a real 
and capable help to her in every matter of business, as well 
as in high State affairs. 


PRINCE HENRY OF BATYTENBERG. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE HOME CIRCLE BROKEN. 


S we have seen in many simple, yet touching, 
episodes of home life, our gracious Queen has 
endeared herself to her people not only as a wise 
and prudent sovereign, but also as a noble English- 
woman, a beautiful, exalted example of what a true 
woman ought to be as wife and mother. Her own 


journals reveal her as happiest in the bosom of her 
185 
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family. Hence the peculiar personal attachment so widely 
cherished for her and the tender sympathy extended towards 
her when smitten by some bereavement such as is common to 
all. From the highest to the lowest, all feel at such a time 
that “one touch of nature makes the whole world akin.” 
Thus the latest stroke of sorrow called forth general and 
hearty sympathy; and all the more that it touched so closely 
the quiet domestic circle in which in later years Her Majesty 
had found solace and delight. 

When, in 1885, her youngest daughter, H.R.H. Princess 
Beatrice, who had for years been her constant and faithful 
companion and ministrant, was married to Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, it was generally understood that the family 
arrangement was that the young couple should make their 
home with the Queen, and thus afford her the joy and fellow- 
ship of home life. Princess Beatrice, before her marriage, 
had won a large share of popular respect and regard by 
lovable domestic qualities, which, in the highest place as in 
the lowest, are woman’s best and truest titles to honour. 
“ Her life had been spent in filial duties,” and it was a special 
source of national satisfaction that her marriage was not to 
separate her from the home she had brightened. Many may 
remember the artistic geuius she had displayed in “The 
Royal Birthday Album,” containing selected poems encircled 
by the flowers of the month. The taste and talent displayed, 
apart from Royal authorship, gained universal admiration; 
but the flower of “ Charity ” which prompted the gift of £400, 
the profit of tae Album, to the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street, won for the Princess a tribute of national 
affection which position and talent alone could never com- 
mand. Since her marriage Princess Beatrice has exemplified 
the same spirit of benevolent ministry, and in the Isle ‘of 
Wight particularly she is beloved. 

Her husband, Prince Henry, soon confirmed the high 
opinions expressed by Marl Granville and Mr. Gladstone in 
Parliament, as “one whose personal qualiteds were uniyer- 
sally acknowledged by those who knew him.” 

Here is a quotation from the touching lines addressed by 
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Lord Tennyson to Princess Beatrice on the occasion of her 
marriage :— 
The Mother weeps 
At that white funeral of the single life, 
Her maiden daughter’s marriage; and her tears 
Are half of pleasure, half of pain—the child 
Is happy—e’en in leaving her! But thou, 
True daughter, whose all faithful, filial eyes 
Have seen the loneliness of earthly thrones, 
Wilt neither quit the widowed Crown, nor let 
This later life of Love have risen in vain, 
But moving through the Mother’s home, between 
The two that loved thee, lead a summer life, 
Sway'd by each Love, and swaying to each Love 
Like some conjectured planet in mid heaven 
Between two Suus, and drawing down from both 
The light and genial warmth of double day. 


The four children who have crowned this happy union have 
clustered round their Royal grandmamma’s knees, and de- 
lighted and cheered her by their merry frolic and artless 
prattle. Dr. Macgregor, of Edinburgh, says: “For several 
years it was my privilege to spend a little time with the 
parents and their children, hearing the little ones their 
lessons, marking the progress that they made, and hearing 
them say their little prayers at my knees, their father and 
mother looking lovingly on. I always came away blessing 
God that in that Royal Home were a father and a mother 
bringing up their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” 

For eleven brief years this home-happiness was enjoyed, 
but once again the sorrow-clouds hung over the Royal Home, 
and sad bereavement entered the happy home-circle. 

At the end of 1895 a little war broke out with Ashantee. 
King Prempeh became refractory, and had to be reduced to 
obedience. ‘This involved an expedition, for which a picked 
Special Service Corps was raised from regiments at home. 
Hager for a taste of adventure and change, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, as well as young Prince Christian Victor, volun- 
teered, and was accepted. Mindful of earlier events—as the 
death of the Prince Imperial of France—Her Majesty was 
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sorely unwilling to let him go. He, however, was pressing; 
danger seemed impossible, and the Royal permission was 
given. 

On December 7th the Prince sailed from the Thames with 
his corps, his wife accompanying him to Aldershot and bid- 
ding him an affectionate and hopeful farewell. Cape Coast 
Castle was reached on Christmas morning, and on the 
governor and admiral coming on board, Prince Henry went 
over the ship with them, and was warm in his praises of the 
arrangements which had been made for the care of the sick. 
At three o’clock on the following Saturday morning the 
Prince started off with the headquarters staff, and was again 
reported to be in “excellent health” when he arrived with 
Sir Francis Scott and Prince Christian at Akroful on the 
Saturday afternoon. ‘hey pushed on still further to Mansu 
that same evening, though the heat was most oppressive in 
the forest and bush they traversed. Prince Henry seems 
to have then first felt the enervating dampness of the climate, 
because, in order to escape as much as possible the debilitat- 
ing influence of the heat, he got up the next morning (Sunday) 
at a very early hour, had out his bearers, and started off in 
advance of the staff. He and Prince Christian Victor were 
treated in exactly the same manner as the other officers, each 
of whom had at his disposal a hammock, carried by four men, 
the bearers being changed at intervals. Sula was reached 
that day, and Assin Jan, Kumassi, on Monday. ‘hese 
marches were still through thick African forest, in oppressive 
heat. A halt was made during the following day, and it was 
on this New Year’s Eve that the palaver took place with the 
King of Akim, Ashantee, to whom Prince Henry was intro- 
duced by Sir Francis Scott, “as the husband of one of Queen 


Victoria’s daughters,” His Royal Highness thereupon becom- 


ing an object of very special interest to the chiefs and head- 
men. While the staff was at this post it was announced that 
the Prince had been appointed military secretary to the 
commander. in-chief. 

The first news of Prince Henry’s illness was received in a 
telegram from Kwisa, dated January 10th, the message 
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_ stating:—“ Prince Henry of Battenberg has had a slight 
_ attack of fever, and has gone back to the base in charge of 


Surgeon-Captain Hilliard.” The War Office had a telegram, 
dated January 12th, from Cape Coast Castle, “ Battenberg 


_ just arrived at Prahsu.” The next news was dated January 


15th, and was contained in a telegram from Munso, “ Prince 
Henry of Battenberg passed a restless night, but his tempera- 
ture is lower this morning. The Prince’s strength is good, 
and he will continue his journey to the coast.” A telegram 
from Cape Coast Castle, January 17th, announced that the 
Prince had embarked that day on board H.M. cruiser Blonde 
for Madeira. Surgeon-Captain Hilliard accompanied His 
Royal Highness. The telegram added, “The Prince, though 
weak, showed no grave symptoms.” The following day he 
rallied, became quite cheerful, and expressed the hope that he 
would soon be able to take exercise on deck. On Sunday, 
however, he experienced a relapse, and though every effort 
was made by Dr. Hilliard to save the patient, he never rallied, 
and he died on Monday evening, January 20th, his end being 
peaceful. The Blonde at once put back to Sierra Leone, 
whence the commander wired home for instructions, and 
was ordered to proceed direct to Madeira, bringing the body 
home. 

Meanwhile a personal telegram had been sent to Her 
Majesty, then at Osborne. The message was, as is usual, 
sealed with wax, and sent to the Queen’s private apartments. 
This was about breakfast time, and Her Majesty usually takes 
the morning meal alone. On breaking the seal, the Queen 
found .the brief but sad announcement that Prince Henry 
died at sea on Monday. Overwhelmed with grief, she sent 
for the Duke of Connaught, and in a short time they pro- 
ceeded together to break the terrible news to her daughter. 

The Princess had naturally been anxious regarding her 
husband’s health, but according to all reports he was getting 
better, and at first Prince Henry’s widow (whom the Queen, 
it is said, found with her children) was incredulous. Con- 
firmation, however, came rapidly from various sources, and 
then the Princess became inconsolable. When she realized 
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the nature of the tidings, there was a terrible outburst of 
grief, and all attempts at consolation were quite futile. Sir 
James Reid, the Queen’s private physician in residence at 
Osborne, was quickly in attendance, and everything possible 
under the melancholy circumstances was done for the relief 
of the sorrow-stricken Princess, who, it will be remembered, 
~ was left with four children, three sons and one daughter. As 
to the distress of the bereaved Princess, many statements 
were made, but on such sacred privacy it is kindest not to 
intrude. The Duchess of Rutland, who has been so closely 
associated with the Royal Home, said: “Those who had the 
privilege of knowing His Royal Highness in his private life 
can enter most fully into the deep sadness in which Her 
Majesty and that united and happy Royal Family are plunged 
at present. No one could see the happiness of that young 
couple, and the devoted, respectful, and affectionate attention 
paid by the Prince to our beloved Queen, without feeling 
what a terrible loss she has sustained. He was, indeed, as 
Her Majesty has said, one of the most amiable, kindest, most 
helpful of young men: and now he is no more!” 

At Madeira the Blonde was met by H.M.S. Blenheim, and 
the body was transhipped, according to orders, and brought 
to Plymouth, whence the coffin being transferred to the 
Royal yacht the Alberta, was taken to Osborne, where with 
sad ceremonial the Prince’s body was on February 5th com- 
mitted to the dust ab Whippingham Church, in the Isle of 
Wight. Originally it had been intended he should be buried 
at Windsor, but it being found that his own desire had been 
that he should rest in the island he loved so much, the 
Queen countermanded her previous orders, and had _ his 
wishes carried out. A long and detailed description of the~ 
funeral pageant ends with the following personal point :— 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice waited in their carriage 
until the last notes of the mournful music were dying away. 
Then they were joined by Prince Henry’s son, who, overcome 
with grief, had stopped beside the tomb of his father. When 
at last he was taken to the Queen she kissed him tenderly, 
and so he passed from the scene of his first great sorrow 
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to whence a mother’s love may soften the pang of a father’s 
death. 

A few days afterwards the Queen issued the following 
letter to her people :— 


“ Osporne, February 14th, 1896. 

“T have, alas! once more to thank my loyal subjects for 
their warm sympathy in a fresh grievous affliction which has 
befallen me and my beloved daughter, Princess Beatrice, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. 

“This new-sorrow is overwhelming, and to me is a double 
one, for I lose a dearly loved and helpful son, whose presence 
was like a bright sunbeam in my home, and my dear daughter 
loses a noble, devoted husband to whom she was united by 
the closest affection. 

“To witness the blighted happiness of the daughter who 
has never left me, and has comforted and helped me, is hard 
to bear. But the feeling of universal sympathy so touchingly 
shown by all classes of my subjects has deeply moved my 
child and myself, and has helped and soothed us greatly. I 
wish from my heart to thank my people for this, as well as 
for the appreciation menifested of the dear and gallant Prince 
who laid down his life in the service of his adopted country. 

“My beloved child is an example to all, in her courage, 
resignation, and submission to the will of God. 

‘VICTORIA, Bali 


A few weeks later an enterprising paper publisheda facsimile 
of this letter, stating that “The above facsimile appears by 


special permission of Her Majesty, who graciously commanded 


the original letter to be sent to the editor, that it might be 
photographed for our readers.” The editor adds: “ We may, 
we trust, be forgiven for saying that the letter bears on its- 
pages distinct traces of having been penned with tears.” 

Thus closes, with the tender touch of a mother’s love, our 
story of a glorious reign. She who wields the sceptre of the 
widest dominion earth has ever known commends herself 
most fully and dearly to the hearts of her peoples by the 
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simplicity and sweetness of the womanly graces that have 
ever adorned her exalted career. The first of Queens, as she 
is undoubtedly by mere extent of sovereignty, she has also 
proved herself the first of women, alike as fond wife and 
mother, faithful widow, wise and sympathetic ruler, and 
tender and true friend. 
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PET EARLS” 
GRANDDAUGHTER. 


Large Cr. 8vo, 
Art Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
Stx Shillings. 
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e D AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER”; 


‘A SATURDAY BAIRN”$ 


ETC. ETC. 


Lonpon: JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48 PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 


, Sold by all Booksellers. 


STORIES BY BRENDA. 


Author of ‘‘ Froggy’s Little Brother,”’ &c. 


UNCLE STEVE’S LOCKER. Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5/- 


“ Brenda has never drawn two more charining pen and ink sketches.”— 
Spectator. : i _ 

“ An attractive story of one of the bravest and sweetest of girl-heroines.”— 
Saturday Review. : 


THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. Large Cr. 8vo, with Illustrations, 3/6. 


‘A pretty pastoral with an attractive heroine.”—Saturday Review. 


THE PILOT’S HOUSE; or, Five Little Partridges. With Illus- 


trations by M. Inwin. Large Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


“One of those admirable sketches of child-life which this writer can so 
well portray.” —Bookseller. 


FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER. A Story of the East End. 
New Illustrated Edition. Square, 3/6. 


“Very pathetic and yet comical reading.’—Guardian. 
‘A new edition of Bzenda’s charming Story with clever illustrations.”— 
Saturday Review. 


A SATURDAY’S BAIRN. With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 
New Edition. 5/- 


“A pleasing story, skilfully written, and in an excellent spirit.’”’—Record. 


LITTLE COUSINS ; or, Georgie’s Visit to Lotty. With Illustra- 
tions by T. Pym. Square, 3/6. 


“Sure to satisfy any little girl to whom it may be given.’’—Atheneum. 
“Little girls who read it will long dream of the delights of the shops 
and the Zoo.’—Guardian. 


VICTORIA BESS; or, The Ups and Downs of a Doll’s Life. 
With Illustrations by T. Pym. Square, 3/6. 


“ A charming book for little girls.’—Literary World. 
“Told with Brenda’s usual brightness and good aim as to teaching.’— 
Aunt Judy. 


LOTTY’S VISIT TO GRANDMAMA. A Story for the Little 
Ones. With Fifty Illustrations. Square, 2/6. 


“An admirable book for little people.”—Literary World. 
A capital children’s story.’’—Record. 
Would form a nice birthday present.”—Aunt Judy. 


NOTHING TO NOBODY. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2/-. 
, “Avery pretty story.”—Atheneum. 


THE MERCHANT AND THE MOUNTEBANK. With Illus- 


trations by H. PETHERICE. Crown 8vo, 1/6. 


“One of Brenda's delightful tales.’—British Weekly. 
“A sparkling little sketch, very prettily got up.’—The Record. 


Lonpon: JOHN F. SHAW & Co., 48, Parzrnosrer Row, E.C, 
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STORIES BY E. EVERETT-GREEN. . 


PAT, THE LIGHTHOUSE BOY. Crown 8yo, with Ilne- 
trations, 2!6. 


SELECTION FROM CONTENTS. 


_ Lone Rock Lighthouse; “Surly Jem”; An Odd Pair; A Terrible Night; 
Jim’s Exploit ; The Little Prince; Help from Shore; A Wonderful Day; ‘The 
Promised Visit. 


HER HUSBAND’S HOME; or, The Durleys of Linley Castla, 


Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3/6. 
“Some of the scenes are particularly effective.’—Spectator. 


MARJORIE AND MURIEL; or, Two London Homes. Crown 873, 
with Illustrations, 2/6. ; 


“A capital story, very prettily got up.”—Record. 
HIS MOTHER’S BOOK. Crown 8yo, 2/-. 


“Little Bill is so lovable, and meets with such interesting friends, that 
everybody may read about him with pleasure.’—Spectator. 


LITTLE FREDDIE;; or, Friends in Need. Crown 8vo, 2/-. 


“There is real pathos in this story, telling how a post little wait la 
protected from evil by the recollection of a lost mother’s teaching.”’— 
Liverpool Cowrier. 


BERTIE CLIFTON;; or, Paul’s Little Schoolfellow. Cr. 8vo, 2/-. 


“Seldom have we perused a tale of the length of this with so much 
pleasure.”’—The Schoolmaster. ; c 
oF ae bright, engaging story, likely to be greatly enjoyed.”—Publisher’s 
ircular 


FRIENDS OR FOES? A Story for Boys and Girls. Crown 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 2/6. 
“ A capital story for children.’ —Record. 
“A truly delightful story.”—Bookseller. , 
“ Plenty of incident and plenty of character.”—Guardian. 
“This very pleasant and thoroughly wholesome story.’—Spectator, 


LITTLE RUTH’S LADY. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2/-. 


A delightful study of children, their joys and sorrows.”—Atheneum 
“One of those children’s stories that charm grown people as well as 


little folk."—Guardian. : : ; 
“ A story that will be read and re-read again and again,’—Teachers’ Aid, 


OUR WINNIE; or, When the Swallows Go. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 1/6. 
“The beautiful life of little Winnie is one which all children will do well 
to take as an example.”—Banner. 


SHADOWLAND;; or, What Lindis Accomplished. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 1/6. 


“ A charming story for children, very prettily got up.”—Record. 
“A pretty story suited to all ages.” English Churchman. 


Lonpon: JOHN F. SHAW & Co., 48, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 


Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, gilt edges, 5/- each. 


ARNOLD INGLEHURST,, the Preacher. 
A Tale of the Fen Country. 
EUSTACE MARCHMONT. A Friend of the People, 


“A pleasant and suggestive West-Country story, Eustace is a very well-drawn 
character, and his cousin Bride a delightful creation,”—Whitehall Review ‘ 
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A Story of the Life and Times of George Stephenson. 


Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, gilt edges, 5/-. 


BEATING THE RECORD. 


A Srory oF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


By G. STEBBING. 


AuTHOR oF “ WINNING AN Empire,” ‘‘A REAL Hero,” &. 


POPULAR HOME STORIES. 


By M. E. WINCHESTER. 
Author of ‘*A Nest of Sparrows," &e. 


CITY SNOWDROPS;; or, The House of Flowers. Large Crown 
8yo, with Illustrations, 5/- . < Ss 
“We have read very few stories of such pathos and interest.”—British 
Weekly. 
“ A most touching story.”—English Churchman. 


GRANNY’S CABIN; or, All He Does is Love. Crown 8vo0, with 
Illustrations, 2/6. 
«Will do any one’s heart good to read.” —Spectator. 


LOST MAGGIE; or, A Basket of Roses. Crown 8yo, with 
Tlustrations, 1/- 
“ A pathetic and interesting story.”—Record. 


By EK. A. BLAND. 
CABIN AND CASTLE; or, Barney’s Story. Large Crown 8yo, 


with Illustrations, 3/6. . 
“There is much freshness and originality.”—The Reoord. 


YOUNG ISHMAEL, The Coster’s Boy. Crown 8yvo, with Illus- 
trations, 2/- 
“4 powerful sketch of character.”— Spectator. yAS 4 
“A book that will win golden opinions.”—The Ohristian. 


US THREE. A Story. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2/6. 
“ May be read with profit and delight by everybody, whether old or young, 
rich or poor.”—English Churchman. 


By GRACE STEBBING. 
& REAL HERO. A Story of the Conquest of Mexico. Large 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3/6. 
“We can cordially recommeud this to all youthful lovers of adventure 
and enterprise.’’—Academy. 


IN ALL OUR DOINGS. A Story for Boys. Large Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


“A story for boys, in which the lessons of the daily Collects are brightly 
brought home to them.’”’—Times. 


GRAHAM’S VICTORY. A Tale of the Covenanters. Large 
Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 5/- 
“ Stirring, and ably written.”—Guardian. 
on cs ave heartily commend it to English boys and girls.”—Swnday School 
vronicte, 


WINNING AN EMPIRE; or, The Story of Clive. Large Crown 
€vo, with Illustrations, 3/6. 
“Miss Stebbing is one of the few ladies that can write really good boys’ 
3 eer ene has caught, not only the phraseology, but the spirit of boys.” 
—standara, * ‘ 


SILVERDALE RECTORY; or, The Golden Links. Large Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations, 2/6. 


“We can heartily recommend this story.”—Church of England Sunday 
School Magazine. : 


BRAVE GEORDIE. The Story of an English Boy. Large Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations, 2/6. 


“Tt is refreshing to meet with such a spirited and thoroughly good 
story.”—The Christian. ; 
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STORIES BY AGNES GIBERNE, 


Author of ‘‘ Sun, Moon, and Stars,’ &c. 


LIFE IN A NUTSHELL: A Story. Crown 8yvo, 2/6. 


““A very refreshing tale of devotion and care.’—Record. 
“The story of a girl’s life and love pleasantly told. "Atheneum, 
“A charming story.”—Presbyterian. 


IDA’S SECRET ; or, The Towers of Ickledale. Crown 8vo, 2/8. 


“Agnes Giberne has never written a prettier tale. The characters are 
Sashes, to live, and there is a refreshing tone running throughout the whole.” 
—Record, 

af Should be a pronounced favourite,.”’— Bookseller. 


WON AT LAST; or, Mrs. Briscoe’s Nephews. Large Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 3/6. 


“The treatment is so admirable, we can understand Miss Giberne’s book 
being a help to many.”—Atheneum. 

“Generosity and gratitude are the moral of this tale which is very 
natural in the telling,’—Guardian. 


HIS ADOPTED DAUGHTER; or, A Quiet Valley. Large 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘A thoroughly interesting and good book.’—Birmingham Post. 


THE EARLS OF THE VILLAGE ; Large Crown 8yo, 2/6. 


‘‘ A pathetic tale of country life, in which the fortunes of a family are 
followed out with a skill that never fails to interest.”— Scotsman. 


THE OLD HOUSE IN THE CITY; or, Not Forsaken. 
Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


~“ An admirable book for girls. The narrative is simply written, but there 
is a good deai of quiet force that deserves special notice.’’—T'eachers’ Aid. 


FLOSS SILVERTHORN; or, The Master’s Little Handmaid. 
Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


“Mhoroughly interesting and profitable, as Miss Giberne’s tales always 
are. We should like to see this in every home library.'’—The News, 
“ An admirable study of asimple-hearted, well-reared, and self-sacrificing 


child.”— Spectator. 
“A really beautiful little story, telling how even a child can do and 


suffer for Christ’s service.’—The Rock. 
MADGE HARDWICKE ; or, The Mists of the Valley. Cr. 8vo, 2/6. 


“An extremely interesting book, and one that can be read with profit 
by all.’—The Schoolmaster. 


WILL FOSTER OF THE FERRY. Crown 8vo, 2/6. ke, 


“We are glad to see this capital story in a new shape.’—Record. 


TOO DEARLY BOUGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1/6. 


Lonpon : JOHN F, SHAW & CO., 48, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 


NEW STORY BY AGNES GIBERNF, 


LIFE TANGLES; or, The Journal ot Dorothea Frith. 


Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, gilt edges, 3/6. 


STORIES BY L, T, MEADE. 


’ BEL MARJORY. A Tale of Conquest. 


New Epition. Large Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5/- 


STORIES BY L, T. MEADE, 


Author of ‘Scamp and I,” &c. 


GREAT ST. BENEDICT’S; or, Dorothy’s Story, New ané 
Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3/6. 


“The description of Dorothy’s life is excellent.—Spectator. 

“We have read this admirably-conceived and powerfully-written tale 
with extreme interest. It is so much above its class that we cannot speak 
too highly of it for family reading. The religion in it is of the healthiest 
tone, and it would be worthy ofall praise for this reason alone, did not the 
graphic writing and fresh incident add additional subjects for com- 
mendation.’—The Christian. 

“‘ Great St. Benedict’s,’ from the first page to the last, reads more like: 
truth than fiction; and very interesting it is throughout. The characters: 
are well drawn. The old maiden lady, with her learning and her com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, and her strange, lonely old house in the tan- 
yard, is clever and characteristic. The gradual growth and development of 
Ee clar cater and noble nature of Dorothy Shelley is well worked out.”— 
Atheneum. 


A KNIGHT OF TO-DAY: A Tale. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Large Crown 8yvo, with Illustrations, 3/6. 


“A finely-imagined story of a good man, It is a book well worth 
reading.”—The Guardian. 

“The book shows much insight into human character, and full re- 
cognition of the noble possibilities that underlie life."—Atheneum. 

“There is no mean evidence of power in this book, interest in the story,. 
and vigour in the delineation of character. The ‘Knight’ is no common- 
placed philanthropist. The anthor has got a distinct conception of a nature 
quite real, though uncommon,"’—Spectator. 


SCAMP AND I: A Story of City Byeways. Large Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 2/6. 


“ Little Flo’, with her industry and skill in ‘translating’ old boots and 
shoes, her motherly instincts and efforts to keep her young brother Dick, 
‘the crossing-sweeper, honest, because mother had made them promise to be 
so when she died; the good-natured, agreeable, clever young thief Jenks, the 
tempter and beguiler of poor Dick; and, above all, the dear dog Scamp, 
with his knowing ways and soft brown eyes, are all as true to life and as 
touchingly set forth as any heart could desire, beguiling the reader into 
smiles and tears, and into sympathy with them all.’—Atheneum. 


THE CHILDREN’S KINGDOM; or, The Story of a Great 


Endeavour. Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3/6. 


_. “A really well-written story, with many touching passages. Boys an@ 
girls will read it with eagerness and profit.'—The Churchman. ) 


WATER GIPSIES: A Tale. New'and Cheaper Edition, Large 


Orown 8yo, with Ilustrations, 2/6. 


“Tt is full of incident from beginning to end, and we do not know the 
person who will not be interested in it.’—Christian World. ; 


DAVID’S LITTLE LAD. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 


Crown 8yo, with Llustrations, 2/6. 


“A finely-imagined story, bringing out in grand relief the contrast 
peapeer quiet, steady self-sacrifice, and brilliant, flashy qualities.”— 
ardian. 
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STORIES BY EMMA MARSHALL, 


EVENTIDE-LIGHT: The Story of Dame Margaret Hoby. 
Large Crown 8vo with Illustrations, 5/-. 


ss A charming gift book, especially to girls in their teens.”—The Record. 
‘ The life-story of a beautiful and high-minded woman.”—The Christian. 


THE END CROWNS ALL: A Story of Life. Large Cr. 8v0, 5/-. 


“A most exciting story of modern life, pervaded as Mrs. Marshall’s tales 
always are by a thoroughly wholesome tone.”— Record, : 
“Lively and light; as nearly a novelette as need be.”—Times. 
“ An excellently told tale of real life.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


BISHOP’S CRANWORTH; , 
eeetetoa 2. Oo ; or, Rosamund’s Lamp. Large Cr. 8vo, 


“This is a delightful story, with a considerable flayour of romance.’— 
Baptist. 
“A delightful tale for girls.”—Record. 


DEAN’S COURT ; or, Lady-bird and her Friends. Large Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 3/6. 


‘© Will no doubt be a great favourite.”—Guardian. 

“A bright story of child-life.”"— Scotsman. 

** Ladybird is one of the most charming of Mrs. Marshall's child heroines." 
—Bookseliler. 


BLUEBELL: A Story of Child Life Now-a-days. Large Cr. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 3/6. 


“Most toucningly written; children will be captivated byit.”"—Footsteps 


of Truth. 
** One of Mrs. Marshall’s best stories.’—British Weekly. 
“ Charming in style and high in tone.”—Guardian. 


LITTLE MISS JOY. Crown 8yo, Illustrated, 2/6. 
“A pretty picture of childish influence.”—Brighton Gazette, 


HURLY-BURLY ; or, After a Storm comes a Calm. Crown 8yo, 
with Dlustrations, 2/-. 


" Simply and touchingly told.’—Aberdeen Journal, 
“A bright attractive story.”—Alliance News. 


CURLEY’S CRYSTAL; or, A Light Heart Lives Long, 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1/6. 


‘The yehicle of good thought as to life and its duties.’—The Christian. 


ROBERT’S RACE; or, More Haste Less Speed. Crown 8vyo, 
Illustrated, 1/6. 
“A capital little book for boys.” —English Churchman. 


PETER’S PROMISES; or, Look before you Leap. Crown 8vo, 
Ulastrated, 1/6. 


“ 4 pleasing story told with much pathetic power.’—Record. 


CLEMENT AND GEORGIE; or, Manners makyth Man. Cr. 8yo, 
Illustrated, 1/6. 
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A TRIPLET OF STORIES BY MRS, MARSHALL, 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. With Illustrations. te 


LITTLE QUEENIE. A Story of Child Life Sixty Years Ago 3/6 
BLUEBELL. A Story of Child Life Now-a-days . . . 8/6 
DEAN’S COURT ; or, Lady-bird and her Friends : . 3/6 


SUNDAY SUNSHINE. 


A Sunday Annual for Children of all Ages. 
EDITED BY CATHARINE SHAW. 
In attractive boards, 1/6; cloth, bevelled, gilt edges, 2/6. 


STORIES BY CATHARINE SHAW. 


THE STRANGE HOUSE; or, A Moment’s Mistake. Large 
Crown 8vo, 3/6. 

LOIN charming story. Itis characterised by simplicity of treatment, but 
the interest is cleverly sustained, and the characters are well drawn.” 
Manchester Examiner. 

LILIAN’S HOPE. Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3/6. — 

“One of the best gift books for girls we have seen. The story throbs 
with the power and pathos of real home life.’—In His Name. 


HILDA ; or, Seeketh Not Her Own. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 
Ba ehayming story, illustrative of the blessedness of self-sacrifice.” — 
Literary World 


THE GAB LED FARM; or, Young Workers for the King. 
Large Crown 8vo, with [ustrations, 2/6. 
“A charming story, wherein the children are described naturally.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. 
ALICK’S HERO. Large Crown, 8vo, with Illustrations, 2/6. 
“Mrs, Shaw has added to our delight in noble boyhood, as weil as to her 
own reputation, in this most charming of her works.’—The Christian. 
ONLY A COUSIN, Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2/6. 
“In our excavations among heaps of tales we have not come upon a 
brighter Jewel than this.’”—Rev C. H. SPuRGHON in Sword and Trowel. 


IN THE SUNLIGHT AND OUT OF IT. A year of my 


Life-story. Large Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2/6. i 
“One of the pleasantest books a girl could take into her hand, either for 
Sunday or week-day reading.”—Daily Review. 


NELLIE ARUNDEL. A Tale of Home Life. Large Crown 8yvo, 
with Illustrations, 2/6. 
“We need scarcely say that Mrs. Shaw holds out the light of life to all 
ponders, aud we know of few better books than those which bear her name.” 
—Recor 


SOMETHING FOR SUNDAY, 
Selected by CATHARINE SHAW. 
Price One Shilling each. 


1st. OUTLINE TEXTS FOR PAINTING. 48 Texts in Packet. 

2nd. HAPPY HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. Devices for 
Bible Searching. 

3rd. ECHOES FROM THE BIBLE. TMlustrated Papers for 
Bible Study. 

4th, ALPHABET TEXTS FOR PRICKING OR PAINTING. 
Specially for the Little Ones. 

5th, MESSAGES FROM HEAVEN. Small Outline Texts for 
Painting. (Suitable for Flower Missions.) 


6th. GLEAMS OF GLORY FROM THE GOSPELS. Subjects 
for Bible Study. 


7th, A LARGE THOUGHT IN A LARGE WORD. Outline | 


Texts for Painting. 


8th. SCRIPTURE FEAR NOTS. Texts for Painting. 


9th. “ALL THINGS ARE YOURS.’ Outline Texts for 
Painting, with Hints for Bible Searching. 


loth, THE LITTLE ONE’S PACKET. For Pricking or 4 


Painting. 
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The “ Hearts of Oak” Series, 


Large Crown 8vo, FIVE SHILLINGS each, gilt edges, with 


Illustrations. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES. . 


HEARTS OF OAK: A Story of Nelson and the Navy. 


_ “Tom Burn, the hero, will charm every boy that gets hold of it."— 
Literary World. 
“‘A Story of the navy and of mighty Nelson, told with excellent spirit.” 
—Saturday Review. 
EXILES OF FORTUNE: The Story of a Far North Land. 
“A capital book; written with this popular writer’s accustomed spirit, 
and sure to be enjoyed.” — Scotsman. 


TWO SAILOR LADS: Their Stirring Adventures on Sea and Land. 


“ A sea story, big with wonders.”—Saturday Review. 
“A capital story in Dr. Stables’ best style.""—Spectator. 


fOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: A Tale of Battle 


and the Breeze. 

“Dr. Stables has almost surpassed himself in this book. Certainly we 
have read nothing of his which has pleased us more—perhaps we might say 
as much.”’—The Spectator. 

iN SEARCH OF FORTUNE: A Tale of the Old Land & the New. 

“The story is naturally and brightly written.’’—Standard. 

“‘ Just the book boys like.’"—Schoolmaster. 

FACING FEARFUL ODDS: A Tale of Flood and Field, 


** An exceptionally good book for boys.”—Guardian, 
‘One of the author’s most fascinating stories.”—Leeds Meroury. 


iN THE DASHING DAYS OF OLD; or, The World-wide 
z Adventures of Willie Grant. 


“We can commend this book as the best story for boys which we have 
read for many a day.’—English Churchman. 

“Can be safely recommended as one of the very best books that could 
possibly be placed in a boy’s hand.” —Schoolmaster, 


By G. STEBBING. 
GRAHAM’S VICTORY: A Tale of the Covenanters. 


“ Stirring and ably written.’—Guardian, 
“ A touching and noble story.’ — Baptist. 


By W. CHARLES METCALFE. 


HONOURS DIVIDED; or, Rescued from Rogues’ Island. A Story of 
the China Seas, 

“A capital story, full of life and go.”—Standard. 

“ There is no page in the book without its interest and the whole will bear 
readiug again and again.”—The Record. 

“There is plenty of humour of the brine in this delightful book.’— 

_ The Spectator. 

“There is plenty of adventure in this book; but there is also what is 
better than adventure—the picture of more than one thoroughly generous 
and manly character. The book is thoroughly manly and thoroughly 
Christian without a goody goody vein.”—The Guardian. 
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NEW VOLUMES BY DR, GORDON STABLES. 
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Large Crown 8vo, gilt edges, with Illustrations,, 5/- each. 
FOR HONOUR, NOT HONOURS. The Story of Gordon of Khaitoum. 
ON TO THE RESCUE. A Story of the Indiai. Mutiny. 
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